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Spanish Mantilla and Elbow Cape, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 

lyre small wrappings represent the most 

stylish models of summer mantles found 
among lately imported French garments, The 
first, which is shown by Fig. 1, is a short man- 
tilla no deeper than a scarf behind, fitted with 
Dolman seams over the arms, and with the pret- 
ty effect of a fichu in front. Sicilienne, trimmed 
with pleated lace, jetted passementerie, and 
fringe, is used in the mantilla illustrated, but the 
heavy twilled Surah silks, China crape, and satin 
de Lyon are also used, as well as the thinnest 
grenadines. 
ered especially stylish, and is becoming to almost 
every one. 

The elbow cape, Fig. 2,is a small round cardi- 
nal shape, made of any nice black goods for a 
foundation, such as silk, cashmere, or satin, and 
is covered entirely with pleatings of lace, or of 
black net, silk, or grenadine, as the wearer 
pleases. Very rich passementerie fringes are 
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The ruff around the neck is consid- | 





used in drop patterns to fall over silk or net 
pleatings. Thread, Breton and Spanish laces 
are most used for these capes. Sometimes the 
cape is made simply of the dress material, such 
as cashmere or grenadine, bordered with very 
narrow pleatings of the same. Cut paper pat- 
terns of both these mantles, inclosed in one en- 
velope, are published in nine sizes, even num 
bers, from 30 to 46 inches bust measure, accom- 
panied with descriptions of the manner of putting 
them together, and the quantity of material 
required, 





Decorated Toilette-bottle Covers. 
ECORATED French china-ware being costly, 
we were glad, at a recent bazar and exhibi- 
tion, to have the opportunity to examine some 
handsome toilette articles, which at first glancing 
at them appeared like exquisite china, but closer 
inspection showed them to be of glass covered 

with delicate silk, and exquisitely painted. 

For these, ladies. purchase the common drug- 
gists’ bottles, emptied of magnesia, etc., or what 


LADIES’ SUMMER 
Figs, 1 anv 2.—SPANISH MANTILLA AND ELBOW CAPE.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS.—PRICE 25 CENTS 





are called by the trade “salt mouths.” The sizes 
of these are given, and tall, ornamental stoppers 
are procured from the glass manufactories. 

The artistic part of the work, however, consists 
in the painting upon the silk, which, when finish- 
ed, is stretched closely over the bottle, and gath- 
ered round the neck in a shirred frill, the edges of 
which are either ravelled out, pinked, or trimmed 
with handsome silk edging. 

The proper colors for this beautifu art-work are 
those sold in powders by dealers in artists’ colors. 
The small phials, such as contain wax-flower col- 
ors, will contain sufficient for a number of toilette 
sets, Mix these colors in very weak gum-water, 
rubbing each color perfectly smooth with a pal- 
ette-knife on a porcelain palette or china or glass 
slab. 

All shades of green for foliage may be obtained 
by mixing Prussian blue and gamboge, with occa- 
sionally a dot of burnt sienna, and again a little 
carmine, according to the color required. 

Exquisite grays are obtained by mixing infini- 
tesimal quantities of various colors with abun- 
dance of Chinese white. 











When pure searlet and Chinese white are used, 
they require a fine gum-arabie mucilage or a hittle 
thin dammar varnish, otherwise they are apt to 
rub off. In using pure scarlet as a ground color, 
as in painting searlet geraniums, carnations, etc., 
it should be shaded with carmine, and very dark 
red flowers require a little black for the intense 
shades. 

In painting yellow flowers examine whether the 
shades are warm or cool. if the former, paint in 
with burnt umber; if the latter, with Indian ink. 
When dry, coat with gamboge, washing out the 
high lights, with the second brush slightly moist, 
Repeat the color in strong parts, using a little car- 
mine or burnt sienna, 

Blue Flowers,—Coat first with cobalt, adding a 
touch of rose-madder, if necessary, Shade the 
deeper parts with Prussian blue. 

Purple Flowers.—Make the shade more or less 
blue or red with carmine and Prussian blue, using 
more water and less color when necessary, and 
vice versa, 

White Flowers —Some are coated first with 
Indian ink, while others are painted with a neu 
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tral tint, composed of cobalt blue, rose-madder, 
and a little Indian yellow. When dry, some pet- 
als are slightly tinted with weak yellow ochre, 
some with cobalt blue, others with a greenish 
neutral; the anthers, if not left white, should be 
touched with permianent white added to Indian 
yellow, and carefully dotted with burnt sienna 
weakened with water. 

Pretty designs may be copied from the tasteful 
chromo cards fa market. A brush should be used 
for each color, The method of painting by theo- 
rems, as in poonah painting, is much the best in 
this work, inasmuch as the stencil plates prevent 
the delicate fabric from becoming soiled. In this 
class of work the colors are applied by stippling ; 
the brush being held perpendicularly, and loaded 
with the proper color, is applied by repeated taps 
through the stencil plates, or theorems. The de- 
sign must be sketched upon paper with a soft pen- 
cil, and all parts not touching each other marked ; 
then, having pricked out the outlines with a nee- 
dle, place the paper upon the silk or other mate- 
rial, and with colored powder in a thin bag dust 
the whole surface, when, upon lifting the paper, 
there will remain tiny dots upon the foundation ; 
the figures thus defined must be cut out carefully 
with a sharp-pointed pocket-knife, and numbered, 
and, if desired for future occasions, receive sev- 
eral coats of shellac and copal varnish. A fine 
collection of theorems is a valuable acquisition 
to the artist who cares to work in this way. By 
marking and numbering each petal, leaf, etc., mak- 
ing guiding points to show the connecting links, 
various arrangements can be made with a single 
set of theorem or stencil cards, For mural dec- 
oration this method is excellent, for by sketch- 
ing a dado, for instance, one set of large figures, 
filling one panel, can be moved along to the next, 
and so on, until the entire circuit of the room is 
made. If preferred, the silk covers for bottles, 
ete,, may be painted without such guides, merely 
sketching the design lightly with pencil, and after 
painting removing the lines by gently rubbing 
with clean bread-crumb. 
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“ Harper's Younc Peopre has come to be the leading 
paper for juvenile readers.”— Troy Budget. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PacEs. 


Harper's YounG Peopie No, 27, published 
May 4, is full of interesting stories, sketches, and 
pictures. “ Across the Ocean,” one of the best 
sea stories ever printed, is continued ; there is a 
thrilling story of a“ Voyage on an Ice-Block” ; 
an illustrated article about making maple sugar ; 
« humorous letter from a land turtle; a delight- 
Jul story called “ Mother Goose's May Party,” 
with an exquisite illustration by Miss Jxssix 
Curtis; and many other things attractive to 
young readers. HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, suc- 
cessful from the beginning, has steadily grown in 
favor with parents and children, and its conduct- 
ors will leave nothing undone to maintain its 
standing and increase tts interest. 

0 Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a choice variety of full-sized patterns, illus- 
trations, and descriptions of Ladies’ De Boge, 
Percale, Linen, Grenadine, Foulard, Silk, Cash- 
mere, and other Summer Dresses for Street and 
Hlouse wear ; Suits for Boys and Girls of all 

ages; Girls’ Bonnets; Lingerie, Table-Covers, 
Tidies, Embroidery Patterns, etc., ete. ; with at- 
tractive pictorial and literary matter. 

Two Cut Paper Patterns, of a novel Handker- 
chief Suit with Basque, and a charming Costume 
with the new Over-Skirt with Hooped Drapery, 
will be published with the same Number. 








Or The handsome Forty-page Illustrated 
Catalogue of Cut Paper Patterns, containing ail 
the new Spring and Summer Styles for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children, is now ready, and will 
be sent by Mail, Postage Paid, on receipt of Ten 
Cents. Full Catalogues, without Illustrations, 
sent free on application. 





THE ANCIENT KITCHEN AND 
OURS. 


F our great-grandmothers could come to 
life and step into our well-appointed 
kitchens, we can hardly conjecture what the 
expression of their amazement would be. 
And the idea turning itself over in the mind, 
it is to be conjectured in turn whether we 
are half grateful enough for the difference 
between our estate and theirs in respect to 
the modern kitchen and its comforts; that 
is, those of us who either from choice or ne- 
cessity do our own cooking. 

Our grandmothers hung hotly and labo- 
riously over an open fire—that open fire 
which, it has been said, burned their faces 
to leather while their backs were freezing. 
Everything that they cooked was done in 
the strength of that cruel blaze, to light 
which they never dreamed of our easy and 
luxurious matches, but scraped away with 
flints and tinder on the rare occasions when 
it was suffered to go out. A crane, a few 
pot-hooks and trammels, and some iron ket- 
tles and brass-lined and copper-lined ones, 


requiring an infinite amount of scouring, 

together with a tin kitchen, were nearly 

all the implements they had, except a spit 

and some skewers and a skimmer, a long 

spoon, a trevet, and a jack. 

Now, in our own days, the shining range, 

keeping its flames well sheltered, with all 

its griddle-holes, its hot and warm boxes, 

and its countless number of tools, invites 

rather than repels effort. Here is the oven 

ready for the pan or the plate; then the 

great fire was to be built in the arched hol- 

low of the chimney, the bricks were to be 

heated red-hot, fire and ashes were to be 
drawn out, and after all that trouble, plate 
and pan could not go in till the person at- 

tending to it could hold a hand in it first 
and count twenty. - For the rest, the num- 
ber and usefulness of the implements accom- 
panying to-day’s cookery almost rival the 
machinery of necromancy. Look at the mere 
array of saucepans in which the modern cook 
rejoices, and with reason: no scouring of ver- 
digris from poisonous brass and copper in her 
work, but the simple rinsing and wiping of 

porcelain, and the thing is ready for future 
use; and these saucepans, meanwhile, fur- 
nished at prices that allow a dozen where 
there could have been but one of brass or 
copper. Look at your folding gridiron, and 
the place in the range where it can be in- 
serted and used and not allow a breath of 
smoke to escape into the room; at your oys- 
ter-broiler; your flesh-forks; your larding- 
needles; your inestimable and wonderful 
spoons with perforations and with grooves, 
and what not; your bains-marie to hinder 
things from “catching at the bottom” ; look 
at your pie-crimpers, and your pie-lifters 
that save so many a scald and burn; your 
convenient pudding-boilers, where the great- 
grandmother used a piece of cloth tied at 
the top with a string; your cool marble 
board for rolling out crust; your handy bis- 
cuit-cutter, where she used the top of a mug 
or a tumbler; look at your flour-scoop that 
is at the same time a sieve; your star toast- 
er; your vegetable graters and cold-slaw 
cutters; your steamer; your gravy-strain- 
er that makes the way easy, where she had 
to smooth, and stir, and jam, and worry 
by main effort in order to insure no “lumps” ; 
your various enchanted egg-beaters, where 
she had an old two-pronged steel fork or a 
spoon. Look, too, at your little tin soap- 
shaker; at your dish-cloth of woven steel 
rings that takes the burned arid blackening 
crust from all it scrapes across ; at your dish- 
pan with its compartments for dishes in the 
various stages of cleansing; at your silver- 
soap; at your milk-pail, with the strainer 
at its edge; at your refrigerator, where she 
had to plunge her bucket with its contents 
in the well, or trust it to the possible melt- 
ing and souring of the cellar shelf. Reflect 
then, too, on your carpet-sweeper, which, 
if it is useless on bare floor or ingrain car- 
pet, works wonders on all but the corners 
and edges of Brussels carpets, with the 
superior resistance of the fabric, and that 
spares you many an aching back, while she 
plodded her hard way with a brush of bris- 
tles or a broom of birch shavings; on your 
feather duster, compelling the tops of doors 
and windows and picture-frames to surren- 
der their accumulations; on your swinging 
lamp above the range, with its broad and 
glorious blaze of kerosene, if it be not a gas- 
burner, and contrast that with her misera- 
ble tallow dip which she ran herself, which 
she was constantly snuffing, and of which 
she was usually sparing; think of your pat- 
ent wringer; of your set tubs, if you are a 
city resident—of your easy kitchen pump, 
if you are a country one—where she had re- 
course to rude well-sweep or windlass out- 
of-doors ; in fine, of all the thousand and one 
helps of housework made easy. 

Perhaps the tools in the day of that great- 
grandmother were as well suited to the cus- 
tom of the open fire as it is possible they 
should be, with the three legs of the skillet 
lifting it a little way from too fervent heat, 
and supporting it over coals, with the “ bake- 
kettle,” or Dutch oven, as it was often call- 
ed. But the difference between their con- 
venience and the convenience of the customs 
to which they belonged and that of the 
modern era is not to be easily reckoned. If 
we made any proper acknowledgment of this 
superior comfort, how vastly superior should 
we be, as cooks, to those old dead-and-gone 
women!. But yet we doubt if our soups are 
any more delicate than theirs, our roasts any 
juicier, our pies and sweetmeats more lus- 
cious, or our sauces more appetizing. The 
difference lies, perhaps, in the fact that those 
women gave their whole souls to the busi- 
ness, and we have these extra advantages 
in order to make up for the absence of more 
than half our souls from it, we feeling that 
although kitchen and store-room and still- 
room are all right and necessary, parlor and 
library and study are just as much so, 

Certainly, with all these ways of making 
work slip off, there ought to be no work ill 
done, and kitchens so supplied should be the 





laboratory where a fine chemistry can trans- 


mute grain cell and meat fibre into the fuel 
of a finer flame, the support of a richer flesh 
and blood, abler and stronger to do, than 
flesh and blood were of old, And yet we have 
that belief in the devotion of our great- 
grandmothers to the stomachs of our great- 
grandfathers that we fancy if they returned 
to earth to-morrow, they could outdo us 
with their old rude tools, if they could any- 
where find an open fire over which to use 
them. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own Corresponpent. ] 


HE death here recently of more than one who 

have, and whose i liate etions have, 
for many years been in the service of the govern- 
ment, makes a sketch of some of those in whose 
families official positions seem to be hereditary, 
appropriate. One of these was Mr. Laub, of the 
office of the First Comptroller of the United States 
Treasury Department. His father had been a 
clerk in that office before him, and the service 
of the two continued from the removal of the 
government to this city until the present month. 

While our republican form of government the- 
oretically discountenances hereditary succession 
in office, the instances where certain positions 
have practically been inherited by certain fami- 
lies are far more numerous than is generally 
known. The most notable and familiar instances, 
of course, are those of the Adams and Bayard 
families, the former, of Massachusetts, having 
furnished two Presidents, a father and son (whose 
terms of office were, however, a quarter of a cen- 
tury apart), and the latter having provided five 
United States Senators from Delaware, four of 
the name of Bayard. A writer of a sketch of 
the present Senator Bayard, in the Philadelphia 
Weekly Times, recently, remarked that “Thomas 
F. Bayard—to use a convenient figure—now 
wears the Senatorial robes which have rested suc- 
cessively on the shoulders of his great-grandfa- 
ther [Bassett, of Delaware, whose daughter mar- 
ried James A. Bayard, by whom Bassett was suc- 
ceeded as Senator from Delaware], grandfather 

James Asheton Bayard, just mentioned], uncle 
Richard Bassett Bayard, who was Senator from 
1836 to 1839, and from 1841 to 1845], and fa- 
ther.” The latter is James A. Bayard, who served 
in the United States Senate from 1851 to 1857, 
and from 1863 to 1869. His son, Thomas F. Bay- 
ard, was his immediate successor, taking his seat 
the very day (March 4, 1869) that the father’s 
last term expired. 

Another notable instance of hereditary succes- 
sion in office is that of Don Cameron, who suc- 
ceeded his father, Simon Cameron, as Senator 
from Pennsylvania, in 1877. 

There is now in the office of the Secretary of 
the Senate Mr. H. B. McDonald, whose father was 
Chief Clerk of that office for over forty-one years, 
until his death two years ago. The father of the 
latter also served many years in the same office ; 
he was the first Chief Clerk of the Senate, and 
was appointed by Samuel Allyn Otis, the first 
Secretary of the Senate. The son, W. J. McDon- 
ald, was his father’s immediate successor, and 
was appointed December 4, 1836. So Mr, H. B. 
McDonald belongs to the third generation of his 
family that has served in the office of the Secre, 
tary of the Senate. 

The army and navy are full of instances of 
sons attaining a rank in either branch similar to 
that held by their fathers. The Admiral of the 
Navy is a son of Commodore Porter, whose rank 
was the highest known in our navy in his day. 
Admiral Patterson (who is a brother of Mrs, Por- 
ter) is a son of Commodore Patterson, of our navy ; 
and two of the sons of Commodore Rodgers be- 
came admirals in the navy. One of them died 
here about a year ago; the other survives, and is 
in active service. 

The most notable instance, however, of a fam- 
ily whose members and matrimonial connections 
have held high and honorable positions under our 
government from its foundation, is that of the de- 
scendants of Benjamin Franklin, He served his 
country as a general in the wars with the Indians 
before the Revolution, was in the Pennsylvania 
Assembly, where he took a prominent part in the 
critical period immediately before the separation 
from the mother country, was the agent of sever- 
al of the colonies in London, was Colonial Post- 
master-General, was Minister to France, and held 
during his checkered career other important pub- 
lic positions. His son was a royal Governor of 
New Jersey, and took a prominent part in colonial 
politics ; but it is through his daughter’s children 
that the descendants of Benjamin Franklin have 
been best known to the public. Sally Franklin 
was married, October 29, 1767, in Philadelphia, to 
Mr. Richard Bache—one of two brothers wlio came 
to this country from Wales, One of their sons, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, was noted in the po- 
litical strifes of Jefferson’s day. Sally Franklin 
Bache and her husband had twelve children. The 
descendants of their son Richard and their con- 
nections have probably held the majority of the 
important positions which have been enjoyed by 
the family. He married Sophia Dallas, eldest 
daughter of Alexander J. Dallas, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Madison from 1814 to 1816. Of 
Mrs. Sophia Bache those who remember her speak 
in warm praise, They say she was fit for a Prime 
Minister, being a woman of very superior intellect 
and excellent judgment, who took, as was natural, 
having so many connections in the service of the 

vernment, a great interest in affairs of state. 

me Of her near relatives were indebted to her 
for much statesman-like advice and many timely 


ay anor 

er brother, George M. Dallas, was Vice-Presi- 
dent with Polk from 1845 to 1849, and during the 
same years her son-in-law, Robert J. Walker, was 
Secretary of the Treasury. During the preced- 








ing administration (Tyler’s) her sister’s husband, 


William Wilkins, who had been a Senator, became 
Secretary of War, and held the office for a year 
before Polk became President. 

Mrs. Sophia Bache was the mother of nine chil- 
dren, and every daughter and son married well, 
and each son and son-in-law held some im t 
office, or was in the army, navy, or Coast Survey. 
The eldest daughter was the wife of Robert J. 
Walker, who, as has been said, was Secretary of 
the Treasury. Their daughter is the wife of 
Judge Brewster, who has been Attorney-General 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Irwin, who married anoth- 
er of Mrs. Bache’s daughters, was at one time 
Minister to Denmark. The third daughter is the 
wife of General Emory, who has been for many 
years in the United States army, served gallantly 
in Mexico and in our last war, and is now a re- 
tired officer. One of his sons who was in the 
army died a few years ago, and his widow has a 
clerkship in one of the government departments. 
Another son of General Emory is a young officer 
in the United States navy. 

Another daughter of Richard and Sophia Bache 
married Mr. Richard Wainwright, of the navy, 
who died at sea, Two of his brothers were in the 
army and one in the navy. Mrs, Sallie Franklin 
Wainwright died here in March of this year. She 
married Lieutenant Richard Wainwright, of the 
navy, the son of Colonel Wainwright, of the Marine 
Corps. One of his brothers was in the navy, and 
two in the army. She was for about eighteen 
years chief of the division in the Quartermaster- 
General’s office in which ladies are employed, for 
after her husband’s death her children had to de- 
pend on her earnings for a support. One of her 
sons is in the Coast Survey, and one in the navy. 

Her daughter also married in the navy. A lit- 
tle more than a year ago Miss Wainwright mar- 
ried Mr. Seaton Schroeder, U.S.N., whose father 
was at one time chargé d'affaires in Sweden, and 
afterward librarian of the Astor Library. His 
first wife, the mother of Mr. Seaton Schroeder, 
was the daughter of William Winston Seaton, of 
the National Intelligencer. Mr. Seaton Schroeder 
was sent to Egypt with Captain Gorringe to bring 
Cleopatra’s Needle to this country, and is expect- 
ed here soon, 

Another of the Bache sisters married Mr. 
Charles Abert, who for a few years was codifier 
of the laws of the District of Columbia, His fa- 
ther for many years was chief of the Topograph- 
ical Bureau, 

Mrs. Abert, Mrs. Emory, and Mrs. Irwin, of Phila- 
delpia, are the sole survivors now of these sisters. 

The youngest Miss Bache married Mr. Allan 

McLane, who was at that time in the United States 
navy, but subsequently resigned. His father, 
Louis McLane, was in 1833 Secretary of State, and 
for two years before that Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, and was subsequently Minister to Great Brit- 
ain, His grandfather, Colonel Allan McLane, 
commanded the famous Delaware Regiment dur- 
ing the Revolution. Mr. Allan McLane is now liv- 
ing in this city, having recently moved into a very 
handsome house he has built on Iowa Circle. His 
brother, Robert McLane, and brother-in-law, Gen- 
eral Joe Johnston, are members of the present 
Congress. Another brother, Louis McLane, is 
president of the Bank of Nevada, in San Francis- 
co. One of his sisters married Philip, the son of 
Alexander Hamilton. 
. The sea seems to have been as often fatal as 
fortunate to the Bache family, for many of them 
have died at sea, as did Mrs, Allan McLane, or been 
drowned, as were two of her brothers. One of 
them, George Mifflin Bache, who was a lieutenant- 
commander in the United States navy, was wash- 
ed overboard and drowned in 1846. One of his 
sons, Dallas Bache, is in the United States army, 
and the other, Lieutenant-Commander George M. 
Bache, is in the navy, and served with distinction 
in the war for the Union. He has been retired 
on account of ill health. His mother, the wife 
of George M. Bache, mentioned above as having 
been drowned, is a daughter of Admiral Patter- 
son, U.S.N. Her sister is the wife of Admiral 
Porter. One of her brothers, Mr. Carlile Patter- 
son, is the chief of the United States Coast Sur- 
vey, and another is an admiral in the navy. An- 
other brother of Sophia Dallas Bache was a com- 
modore in the navy, and he married Henrietta 
Constantia Meade, the eldest sister of the late 
General George B. Meade. Their son, Major A. 
J, Dallas, is in the Twenty-third Infantry, United 
States army. 

Another son of Sophia Dallas Bache, Richard, 
who was a lieutenant in the navy, was lost at sea, 
on the Pacific coast, in 1850. He died unmarried. 
The most noted of the brothers Bache was Alex- 
ander Dallas Bache, who graduated head of his 
class at West Point, became Professor of Natural 
Philosophy and Chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania, was the organizer and first presi- 
dent of the Girard College for Orphans at Phila- 
delphia, and was by Mr. Tyler appointed Superin- 
tendent of the United States Coast Survey, in De- 
cember, 1843, which position he held continuously, 
and with great credit to himself, until 1867, when 
he died. 

Among the direct descendants of the union of 
Sally Franklin and Richard Bache is Admiral Har- 
wood, U.S.N., whose mother was Elizabeth Bache, 
who died young. Her son was brought up by his 
uncle Richard Bache, and his wife, née Sophia 
Dallas, 

Deborah Bache, also a daughter of Sally Frank- 
lin, married Mr. Duane, and their daughter is Mrs. 
Gillespie, of Philadelphia, who was president of 
the National Women’s Committee of the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876. 

It is proper to remark of this large connection, 
so many of whom have held offices of trust or 
profit, that none of them have grown rich thereby. 

Among other instances of the immediate de- 
scendants of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence having held the highest official po- 
sitions may be mentioned: Benjamin Harrison, of 





Virginia, whose son, William Henry Harrison, 
became President of the United States, after 
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serving his country in the army and elsewhere. 
A son of the latter was a member of Congress, 
and a grandson is now very prominent among 
Indiana Republicans, and being still young, may 


et attain a high place, 
: The peels of Roger Sherman offer an- 
other instance, Secretary Evarts, who was At- 


torney-General under Johnson, and has now for 
three years been Secretary of State, is the son of 
Roger Sherman’s daughter, Judge Hoar, who 
was Attorney-General, and his brother, the pres- 
ent Senator from Massachusetts, and Governor 
Baldwin, who was a Senator from Connecticut, are 
cousins of Mr. Evarts. General Sherman and his 
brother, Secretary Sherman, are among the col- 
lateral descendants of Roger Sherman’s family. 
hy! — was a judge of the Supreme Court 
° 0. 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SPANISH MANTILLA AND ELBOW CAPE. 


NHE pretty mantilla and round cape illustrated 
on our first page, and of which cut paper pat- 
terns inclosed in one envelope are now published, 
are the most fashionable models for the small 
outside garments to be worn during the sum- 
mer. The Spanish mantilla should be made of 
satin or satin de Lyon, or else of the new heavy 
qualities of Surah (which is twilled silk), when a 
very dressy wrap is desired; but if more warmth 
is necessary and a simpler garment will answer, 
camel’s-hair or Chuddah will be used, Full pleat- 
ings of lace, fringe, jet passementeries, and a 
pleated frill at the neck, are the trimmings. It 
is the caprice of the season to line all such man- 
tillas with colored silk, such as heliotrope, old 
gold, cream-color, garnet, or cardinal, The che- 
nille fringes with jet drops at the end, also the 
coral-branched jet fringe, are handsome for'these 
mantles; the latter is made of fine jet beads 
mounted in shapes like branches of coral, and 
though each branch may be bought separately, it 
is made to hang pendent like fringe. The seams 
that pass over the shoulders of this mantilla 
make it cling closely on the sides, and the front 
ends are held near to the figure as in a regular 
fichu. This design will be very pretty for grena- 
dine mantles that form part of a costume, Ladies 
in light mourning have similar mantillas made of 
the heaviest Surah silks, that are sold at $2 50 
to $3 50 a yard, and are three-fourths of a yard 
wide. A cluster of fine pleatings is the trimming, 
with perhaps some crimped tape fringe, or else 
the grass fringe known as mourning fringe. 

The elbow cape is in great favor with young 
ladies, as it is easily made, and so inexpensive 
that three or four such capes are found in a sum- 
mer outfit, viz., one of black lace, another of white 
lace, a third of the cloth of the travelling dress, 
and a fourth of black Sicilienne or Surah, with 
a hood lined with red or orange silk. Thin quali- 
ties of Surah silk are used as the foundation of 
elbow capes that are covered with lace and fringe. 
Black Breton lace and the woven French thread 
laces are most used for these capes ; the figures of 
Spanish lace are too large to look well when pleat- 
ed. Sometimes the entire cape is covered with 
row after row of lace pleating; but, for economy’s 
sake, ladies use up short lengths of lace that they 
happen to have, by putting lace at the top only, and 
fringe below. There are also capes that merely 
cover the shoulders, and are formed by four rows 
of pleated lace laid on Surah, with a ruff at the top 
for the neck; some red, yellow, or blue ribbon is 
passed through a puff of black net and sewed out- 
side the ruff to keep it erect, and a bow of black 
satin ribbon is tied at the throat in long loops and 
much longer ends. Dressy white capes of the same 
small size have ten or twelve rows of box-pleated 
Breton lace covering the foundation, which may be 
net or else white Surah, Very simple elbow capes 
are of any black silk or wool fabric, with three 
or four pleatings on the edge and a ruff at the 
neck ; to some of these Worth adds a very sim- 
ply shaped hood with gay colored Surah lining ; 
other Sicilienne capes are nearly covered with 
passementerie and fringe. The modistes also im- 
port netted capes of the elbow size made of heavy 
sewing twist, with a jet bead in each corner of 
the square meshes and deep jetted fringe on the 
edge. The full ruche of lace which forms a ruff 
high about the neck is always of black lace, and on 
this ruche much of the style of the cape depends. 


GIRLS’ WARDROBE. 


A stylish suit for young girls from seven to fif- 
teen years old is illustrated on two figures on page 
332, and cut paper patterns of it are published. 
The outer garment is the Louis XV. coat shown 
on Fig. 3, and this is to be worn, when necessary, 
with the double-breasted skirted polonaise and 
box-pleated skirt illustrated on Fig. 4. The quaint 
little French coat is made of any fabric suitable 
for a wrap with various dresses, such as coach- 
man’s drab cloth, camel’s-hair, Sicilienne, or sat- 
in, while many of those lately imported from Par- 
is are of rich brocaded silks. The English Cheviot 
cloths in checks and small blocks are the most 
useful fabrics for such coats for general wear. 
The fronts slope away after being buttoned high 
on the chest, and show the double-breasted over- 
dress beneath. For very small girls this coat is 
made of white piqué, and is worn with any pret- 
ty white muslin or colored dress, as is shown in 
Fig. 3. The polonaise remains one of the most 
useful over-dresses for girls and misses, and a 
new effect is given to that shown in the illustra- 
tion by its Directoire coliar and its skirt attached 
below the hips. This design is especially pretty 
for bunting and grenadine dresses, or for light 
wool Cheviots. e box-pleated skirt is also in 
great favor with young girls, and is prettily fin- 
ished with fan-like pleatings of silk or satin. 


INDIA FOULARDS. 


Among the latest importations are genuine In- 
dia foulards in very ry and delicate patterns, or 
else in designs of the richest coloring. They 








come in lengths of seven yards, enough for an 
over-dress or for combining with other goods, and 
they cost $10 a length. They will be used for 
long gowns with velvet or satin skirts, and also 
for matinées, 


BLACK SURAH TOILETTES, 


The black Surah costumes are among the 
choicest summer suits. They are made up over 
tafetta silk, and are as light as grenadine, and 

robably will prove to be cooler. One of the 
sheet shown has the skirt nearly covered 
with two kilt flounces of the Surah, each of which 
is widely bordered with watered silk. The over- 
dress is a polonaise, made with the middle of the 
front and back formed of fine lengthwise pleats, 
Thread lace over white lace trims the neek, down 
the front, and the sleeves. Another black Surah 
dress meant for the house is a round skirt 
trimmed with pleatings on which red Surah is 
stitched in a wide border, and the edge is finished 
with lace. The matinée is long, and has a red 
pleating around the edge, and also a very deep 
pleating around the neck and sleeves. 


OTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESS. 


Red Surah and also orange is much used in il- 
luminating dark costumes, and on fabrics of light 
quality it is fast taking the place of satin in this 
regard, just as the figured foulards are preferred 
to heavier brocaded silks for combining with sum- 
mer goods, It is considered especially stylish to 
use this soft twilled silk between the pleats of the 
wool skirts of pilgrimage costumes, and also for 
lining the hoods of the pilgrim gown. Thus a 
skirt of pleated black wool has a band of Surah 
nearly two inches wide stitched down between 
the triple cluster of pleats, that are flatly pressed 
—not stitched—from the knees down. Another 
pleated skirt of blue wool is laid in box pleats two 
inches wide, and the space underneath, between 
the pleats, is covered with bands of red Surah. 

One of the favorite caprices of French dresses 
is that of making the front and sides of the skirt 
represent five great box pleats, and these have 
eyelets worked in the edges, and are laced down 
with silk cords ending in tassels. A contrast of 
color is always seen in these; thus an écru or 
drab wool dress has dark green cord and tassels, 
while one of navy blue has red eyelets, cords, and 
tassels. The latter makes a beautiful skirt for 
blue Jersey bodices that are laced with red. The 
over-skirt is then a very short apron, much wrin- 
kled, and with bouffant back drapery. To wear 
over the Jersey waist in the street is a short gown 
and hood of blue wool shaped like the tea gowns, 
but much shorter, 

Pleated skirts for walking dresses are more 
popular than they have ever been, and are most 
variously made. Some are box-pleated in single 
pleats, others are double kilts, while many have 
three kilted flounces covering them. Most of the 
skirts of one pleating fall at the foot on a narrow 
pleated border, which is often of a dark orange or 
red, in contrast to the goods of the skirt, 

Ladies who make their own dresses delight in 
the full round skirts that are not among the im- 
ported dresses, These vary in width from three 
to four yards, The present fancy is to tuck such 
skirts in the old-time way, having a cluster of four 
to six tucks, each two inches wide, and very close 
together, yet not lapping. This is around the 
foot of the dress,and may have a knife or box 
pleating below it, coming out from under the edge 
of the skirt. This is very nice for thin wool 
goods, though heavier cloths, such as the Cheviots, 
have but one or two wide tucks, and when tailors 
make these dresses, they cover the tucks with 
rows of stitching. Of course it is impossible to 
slope or gore the breadths of skirts that are to be 
tucked, as they must be straight to tuck smooth- 
ly; hence these skirts are only sloped slightly at 
the top of the front and side breadths, and are 
deeply shirred behind, or else laid in very full 
pleats, The round waist with a wide belt is liked 
with such skirts, and the only drapery is the short 
wrinkled apron confined to the front, and sewed 
in with the side seams; or else there are pointed 
wing-like pieces on the sides, each finished with 
a tassel, or perhaps drapery somewhat in panier 
styles extends to the sides, or it may be there are 
two flat square ends down the front tucked to 
match the skirt, and edged with fringe or pleat- 
ing. If a basque is preferred, it must be open 
below the waist to show the shirred skirt, and to 
do this the entire back is sometimes divided into 
pieces that are caught together at the ends, and 
each finished with a tassel; or else the middle 
seam is opened below the waist, and turned to- 
ward each side in revers, leaving the shirring in 
view. 

Sleeves of these simple dresses are made quite 
full at the top, and are gathered in at the arm- 
hole to make them stand up slightly like the leg- 
of-mutton sleeves. The wrist is finished in the 
simplest manner, without a cuff, and with stitched 
edges ; it is usually left open a short distance up 
the outside seam, that lace may be gathered there, 
and carried up the open part. For thin wool 
dresses nuns’ veiling or the thicker French bunt- 
ings are made up in the styles just described. 
Drab, écru, and black are the popular colors for 
such dresses, and the entire dress is of one piece, 
without silk or figured goods in combination. The 
block Cheviots in gray shades, the rough English 
homespuns, and coachman’s drab cloth are used 
for heavier suits. Dark brown is the favorite col- 
or for h pun cloth, especially when there are 
irregular red threads woven in it. Shepherd’s 
check is also again stylish for very young ladies 
and misses. 





LINGERIE, 


The fine gold lace with threads as fine as linen 
is combined with other laces in fichus, breakfast 
caps, etc. It is warranted not to tarnish, and is 
so light and delicate that it brightens up the 
white fabric, yet does not look like theatrical tin- 
sel. Thus there are collarettes of Languedoc lace 
made in full frills and with fichu fronts, on which 





a row of narrower gold-lace is laid without gath- 
ers around the neck and down the front. Break- 
fast caps of fine close Lyons net forming a full 
crown are edged with two frills of Breton lace, on 
which is laid one plain gold row of lace; an Al- 
sace bow of the net is edged with the lace, and 
three tiny gold thistles are low on the left side. 

Other new breakfast caps are of cream white 
Surah, made in folded turban shape, trimmed 
across the back only with two gathered lace frills, 
A velvet-leaved poppy is appliquéd on the crown, 
or a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley or of heliotrope 
is on the left side. Pale pink or blue Surah is 
used for the crowns of caps, and these are light- 
ly embroidered in South Kensington designs of 
sprays and grasses. Heliotrope brocaded silk 
makes a pretty mob crown with full lace frills of 
Languedoc. 

The Languedoc and Raguse point laces come 
in such large figures that they do not pleat effect- 
ively ; hence they are only slightly gathered when 
forming frills. 

Foulard handkerchiefs of certain patterns are 
chosen for breakfast caps. These have cream 
white centres with cashmere borders, They are 
so folded that the white part forms the crown, 
and the gay figures surround it, two of the ends 
being gathered in pointed leaf shape to make the 
loops of a bow in the back. Two narrow pleated 
frills of Breton lace then edge this border. The 
polka-dotted handkerchiefs are also made up in 
such caps. 

Irish point lace in heavy rich designs is import- 
ed in Directoire collars and in straight, square, or 
long collar bands, with deep square cuffs to be 
attached like permanent trimming to the waist of 
dark dresses of handsome materials. There are 
also cuirasses of this lace made without sleeves. 

Foulard handkerchiefs instead of cambric oues 
are made into cravat bows. The new fancy is to 
fold the kerchief through the middle each way, 
making a square, and then turn over in a point 
the corner which is made of the middle of the 
handkerchief. A gay little brooch is stuck on 
this turned-over revers, and the cravat is finish- 
ed. This is very pretty with a heliotrope or a 
pale blue handkerchief with white embroidered 
border edged with lace. 

Another fancy is a silk strip trimmed on two 
opposite sides with lace, then laid in eight length- 
wise folds close upon each other; the lace ends 
are at top and bottom. The top end of the lace 
with some of the silk is then turned over flatly to- 
ward the left side, and the longer silk and lace 
part below spreads open like a fan. This is beau- 
tiful in white Surah and fine Breton lace. White 
India muslin is used the same way. 

Instead of woollen breakfast shawls there are 
now large squares of India foulard of the gay- 
est patterns, edged with wide and creamy white 
point Raguse lace, or else Languedoc slightly 
gathered on. These are doubled three-cornered, 
and are very bright and showy. The Marie An- 
toinette kerchief, shaped like that just described, 
is made of India muslin either or with dots no 
a than a pin head, and with a full wide 
frill of lace. Silk muslin is also used in this way. 
Plainer kerchiefs, like those of a Quakeress, are of 
mull muslin with a wide hem hem-stitched, and a 
cluster of drawn-work in each corner. Young 
ladies wear kerchiefs of muslin trimmed with em- 
broidery, or else of Breton net with a fine pattern 
through the centre, and a vine for a border, and 
a lace frill. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
Conne.Ly ; and Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Lorp 
& Taytor; and Aryoxp, Consrasz, & Co, 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Ernest RENAN, who is now delivering a 
course of lectures in London, is described per- 
sonally as being the most charming of men—af- 
fable, unaffected, brilliant in conversation, and 
as simply frank as a child. M. Lacour said of 
him on one occasion, “ He thinks as a man, feels 
as a woman, and acts as a child.’’ He was origi- 
nally intended for the priesthood. His master at 
St. Sulpice was the late Bishop DuPANLOUP, who 
described young RENAN as “‘ the pet and spoiled 
child of the seminary.’’ He married Mile. Scugr- 
FER, niece of AkY SCHEFFER, and they have two 
children, His salon is one of the most charming 
in Paris, for Madame Renan understands the 
art of entertaining to perfection, and M. Renan 
makes himself not only agreeable to men, but is 
a great ladies’ man, which is just a little odd in 
&@ savant. 

—Quite a character has just departed this life 
at ne LavB, the oldest clerk in 
the United States Treasury, whose service ex- 
tended to more than forty-three years. During 
that entire period he was only absent from his 
desk five days, though entitled to thirty days 
vacation each year, No other man in all that 
time ever did any part of the work that it was 
his duty to perform. In the room he occupied 
is a set of books covering the entire history of 
the First Comptroller’s Office—eighty-six years 
—and in those books appear but two styles of 
penmanship—those of Joun Lavus and his fa- 
ther. He appeared at his desk at the same hour 
every morning, and went through the same rou- 
tine every day. During his last illness he suffer- 
ed much pain and anxiety because his work was 
neglected, and for fear some other person would 
touch his books; and relief was only given by an 
order from the First Comptroller that they should 
not be disturbed. 

—Mrs. ANN Simms, who died a few days ago 
at Bally Clough, Iowa, was born in Quebec one 
hundred and seven years ago, and lived there 
when the city was besieged by the American 
troops. 

—Miss Louisa M. Atcorr when nearly six- 
teen years of age went to Boston to teach. She 
was successful, and much liked by her scholars. 
Some of these she now meets frequently in the 
streets of Boston—staid professional men with 
families, who always greet her with, ‘ Hallo, 
Miss Ollie!’’ just as they did when they were 
rosy-cheeked urchins. But she gave up teaching 
and took to story-writing, in which she has been 
equally successful. At one time she came very 
near going on the stage, and had seeretly made 








the arrangements for her first appearance, in- 
tending to surprise her friends, but an untimely 
discovery frustrated her purpose. The histri- 
onic talent is strong in her mother’s family, and 
she is a capital natural actress. She and her 
sisters, when children, had a little stage of their 
own at home, with elaborate scenery and ap- 
pointments made by themselves, and during the 
war she frequently took part in private perform- 
ances at the little Tremont Theatre for the ben- 
efit of the Sanitary Commission. 

—Judge Back, of Pennsylvania, who has just 
sailed for Europe, while going to Texas in 1868 
to argue an important railroad case, was so se- 
verely injured Tn his right hand and arm as to 
render it practically useless. For a time, owin 
to this disability, he travelled with a colore 
body-servant, but grew impatient at such de- 
pendence ; he “‘ wouldn’t be dependent upon any 
ellow to shave and write,” so in a few weeks, by 
persistent effort, he learned to shave himself 
with his left hand, and to write a clear, beautiful 
back-hand. 

—One of the curious results of the late Parlia- 
mentary elections was the defeat in Roscommon, 
Ireland, of the O’Conor Don, a wealthy, gen- 
erous, and intellectual local landed proprietor, 
who was ousted by a comparative stranger—Mr. 
J.J. O’ Key, formerly of the New York Herald, 
who went to Ireland in the same steamer with 
Mr. ParneLL. Mr. O’Kewry is a clever man, 
who has had a varied and romantic experience. 
He had several narrow escapes of life in our 
army during the rebellion, and had a particular- 
ly close ‘‘shave’’ in Cuba, when arrested and put 
into = as a suspected filibuster. 

—The Princess Exvizapera of Roumania is 
given to literature. She is the author of several 
works, and has also translated several Roumanian 
poems into English and German. She has just 
received the Medal of Merit from the Ministers 
for these literary achievements. 

—Mr. Montscu Corry, the faithful, clever, 
and universally popular private secretary of 
Lord BEACONSFIELD, has been elevated to the 
peerage, under the title of Baron Rowron. Mr. 
Corry is a man of good family and fortune. 
The attachment between him and his eblef is of 
the closest and warmest personal charaeter, quite 
unlike the relationship that commonly exists be- 
tween a Prime Minister and his private secretary. 

—Judge Hriton and Mr. Ropert L, Stuart 
have each sent $10,000 to the managers of the 
Hahnemann Fair. 

—General GARFIELD, in a recent conversation 
with George ALFRED TownsenpD, paid a fine 
tribute to his wife, who in early life was a pupil 
of his at school. ‘I taught her Latin,” he said, 
“and she was as good a pupil as I had. She is 
now teaching the same Latin to my two big 
boys, to get them ready for the academy at Con- 
cord, Massachusetts.” While speaking of the 
matrimonial infelicities of public men, he said: 
“*T have been wonderfully blessed in the discre- 
tion of my wife. She is one of the coolest and 
best-balanced women I ever saw. She is un- 
stampedeable. There has not been one solitar 
instance of my public career when I have suf- 
fered in the smallest degree for any remark she 
ever made. With the competition that has been 
against me many times, such discretion has been 
a real blessing.’ 

—Miss Aice Buiatne, daughter of the Sen- 
ator, is described by a Washington correspond- 
ent of the Albany Journal as “not pretty, but 
tall in figure, and having a fuce intense and fas- 
cinating—a colorless face, a long oval in shape, 
with magnificent black hair and eyes, and glow- 
ing, scarlet lips.” 

—Dr. 8. F. Smita, the author of My country, 
’tis of thee,” has been engaged to deliver the 
poem at the coming anniversary of the alumni 
of Brown University. 

—The widow of Hepwortn Drxon is to re- 
ceive a pension of five hundred dollars a year 
from the British Civil List, in consideration of 
her late husband’s contributions to literature. 

—Speaking of the sons of the Prince of Wales, 
who have just visited Bermuda in the Bacchante, 
a correspondent of the Boston Transcript says : 
“EDWARD, who was sixteen last January, is a 
slender youth, straight as an arrow, with fair 
complexion, fine features, and blue eyes. He car- 
ried himself well, and conversed easily. When 
he was not talking, his face wore a grave and 
reserved expression, well befitting one destined 
for an exalted position. Prince Georee is not 
so tall and slender as his brother. He has a 
rounder face, full lips that easily curve into 
smiles, and a very pleasant expression. The 
princes were dressed in the midshipman’s uni- 
form of navy blue, with short round jackets.” 

—Mlle. Marig VANZANDT, our brilliant young 
American prima donna, continues to appear 
three times a week at the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
to audiences limited only by the capacity of 
the building. She goes to London this week to 
fulfill her engagement with Colonel MapLeson. 
Curiously enough, the other prime donne who 
sing with her will not speak to her off the stage ; 
but the house is filled, the treasury benefited, 
the management delighted, and the little war- 
bler goes on her melodious way rejoicing. Pat- 
TI is delighted with her, and is reported to have 
said, on the night of her début, ‘‘ That little girl 
will be my successor some day.’’ Another 
American lady, Miss Bernstern, of Cincinnati, 
is soon to make her début at the Grand Opéra. 
She is said to possess a phenomenal soprano 
voice of immense power and compass. 

—The ex-Queen of Naples, who is living quiet- 
ly with her husband in Paris, has, it is said, little 
or nothing to occupy her time but her toilette 
and her horses. ‘‘ She will have her hair dressed 
four times a day to kill time, and keeps five 
maids, although she does not receive, and goes 
nowhere save to her sister’s, the Duchesse 
d’Alencgon’s. Her great pleasure, however, is 
riding, and she is even a finer horsewoman than 
the Empress of Austria. During bad weather 
she went every day to the circus or hippodrome, 
and latterly has actually been taking lessons 
how to do circus tricks on horseback, a servant 
throwing balls to her, which she catches, goin 
at full gallop, and leaning back so that her wen 
almost touches the horse’s tail. The poor King 
stands by admiring, and ever at hand to see that 
his beloved consort, whom he worships as a 
goddess, meets with no harm. When not read- 
ing, dictating letters, or watching over his wife, 
whom he. tends as a child, the ex-King is at 
church—generally the Madeleine—and the poor 
of his arrondissement have good reason to bless 
his name and pray for his long continuance. 
At nine o’clock punctually the Queen retires 
every evening.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Serpentine Braid, Crochet Gimp, and | round (with white cotton).—>* 6 
‘ Crochet Edgings for Children’s ste. on the ch. between the next 
D Fies.1 and 2 7 ste. in the preceding round, 
Tesses, Figs. 1 and a. working off the upper veins to- 

TuEsE edgings are worked with medium- | gether, four times alternately 3 
sized blue and white crochet cotton. Forthe | ch., 1 de. on the middle of the 
edging Fig. 1 work first with white cotton a | next 3 ch.; then 3 ch., and re- 
piece of gimp of suitable length on a metal | peat:from *. 4th round.—2 
needle (in the shape of a hair-pin), as fol- | de., the upper veins of which 
lows: Form a loop of the end of the work- | are worked off together on the 
ing thread in the usual manner with the cro- | next 2 st. in the preceding 
chet-needle, slip off the loop from the latter, | round, then always alternately 
and catch it between the thumb and fore- | 3 ch., pass over 1 st., 3 de. on 
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Fig. 2.—Cu1tp’s Bon- 
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the next 3 st., working 
off the upper veins to- 
gether, 5th round.— 
Always alternately 3 de., 
the upper veins of which 
are worked off together 
on the next 3 ch, in the 
preceding round, 3 ch. 





Fig. 2.—DxsigN Por Waste-Parer Basket, Fic. 1. 


Fig. 1.—Emaromwerep Work-Basket,—[See Fig. 2.] 


throw it on the prong at the right from the front to the back, and on the 
finger of the left hand, as in crocheting or knitting, Take up the loop on 
the crochet-needle, and draw through the working thread, throwing it over 
once. Withdraw the crochet-needle, turn the metal needle from right to 
left, so that the working thread lies on the prong at the right, * then take 
up the loop previously formed on the crochet-needle, form a new loop, 
throwing the thread over once, and on the upper thread of the loop on the 
left prong work 4 sc. (single crochet). Draw the crochet-needle out of the 
loop, turn the metal needle from right to left, and repeat from *. The 
se. Should be worked very tight. Having arrived at the ends of the needle, 
push the finished part of the gimp close together, and when the needle is 
closely covered with loops to half its length, slip these off, taking up only 
the last two loops on each side of the gimp, After finishing the gimp, 


times alternately 2 sc. on the next loop, six times alternately 1 p. (picot, 
consisting of 5 ch, and 1 se. on the first of these), 2 se. on the next loop; 
then 1 p., and repeat from *. 2d round (on the other side of the gimp, 
with blue cotton).—* 7 ste. (short treble crochet), separated each by 1 ch. 
on the 7 loops opposite the next 7 p. of the first round, three times alter- 
nately 3 ch., 1 sc. on the next loop, then 3 ch., and repeat from *. 3d 
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Fig. 2.—Desian ror Work-Basxer, Fic. 1. 


\ ch., and repeat from >. 
crochet on one side the first round with blue cotton, as follows: > Four R — J : round. 4th round (with white cotton).—1 

s [ in the preceding round, * twice alternate 
lowing st.; then 5 ch., take up 1 st. from th 
the vein before the next leaflet in the round before the last (catching the 
preceding round at the same time), 1 st. from the vein before the second 
leaflet, 1 st. from the vein before the third leaflet, 1 st. from the vein fol- 
lowing the third leaflet, and cast off all the st. together ; twice alternately 
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Fig. 1.—Kxry Basxet.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For the edging Fig. 2 crochet on one side of a piece of serpentine braid 
as follows: Ist round (with blue cotton)—-* 8 sc., separated each by 1 
ch. in the next hollow of the braid, observing the illustration, 1 p., 5 sc., 
separated each by 1 p. at regular intervals on the next scallop of the braid, 
1 p., and repeat from +. 2d round (with similar cotton on the other side 
of the braid).—»* 4 se., separated each by 1 ch. on the middle of the next 
seallop, 7 ch., for 1 leaflet, after an interval of an eighth of an inch, work 

». on the braid, working off the upper veins together, 1 ch., 1 leaflet as 
before in the middle of the hallow, 1 ch., 1 leaflet after an interval of an 
eighth of an inch on the next scallop of the braid, fasten to the 7th of the 
7 ch. worked previously (to do this, drop the stitch from the needle, insert 
the latter in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through), 6 
3d round.—1 se. on each st. in the preceding 
. on the second following st. 
5 ch., 1 se. on the third fol- 
1ird following st., 1 st. from 
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5 ch., 1 sc. on the third following st., and repeat 
from *. 5th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. 
on the middle of the next 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, 5 ch. 6th round.—Always alternately 1 
sc, on the middle of the next 5 ch, in the preced- 
ing round, 8 ch, 7th round.—l sec. on each st. 
in the preceding round. 
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LORD BRACKENBURY : 
& Novel. 
By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avrnor or “ Barsara’s History,” “ Devennam’s 
Vow,” ETO,, ETO. 


eR 
CHAPTER XXIII. 
MRS. PENNEFEATHER’S TROUBLES. 


“Come in,” said a slightly peevish voice. ‘Oh, 
dear me! why do you knock? Why don’t you 
come in ?” 





“Because I did not like to disturb you,” re- 
plied Winifred, peep- 
ing in, 





last four years. What! more flowers? more 
eggs? My dear, you spoil me. As for our hens, 
the abandoned wretches wouldn’t lay an egg if we 
were all starving.” 

A crumpled -looking, delicate - featured little 
face, a complexion once exquisite, a pair of brill- 
iant hazel eyes, a rapid utterance, a winning 
smile, an excited manner, a threadbare black 
gown faultlessly fitted to a faultless figure—this 
was Mrs. Pennefeather. Now Mrs. Pennefeather, 
wife of the Reverend Derwent Pennefeather, and 
mother of five small Pennefeathers aforesaid, was 
the only friend of Winifred Savage’s girlhood ; 
and the Reverend Derwent Pennefeather was cu- 
rate to the Reverend Valentine Caldicott, Vicar 
of Langtrey. Of the vicar—a florid, agreeable 
man, married to a Manchester heiress—it is enough 
to say that he divided his time pretty equally be- 
tween travelling abroad and angling at home, 
leaving his church and parish almost entirely to 
his curate. ’ 

“But you have not told me your troubles,” 
said Winifred, smiling. ‘Are your people un- 
manageable? Have you not yet poisoned the 
Lady Gwendoline, or succeeded in murdering the 





Duke ?” 


“You may well ask. He doesn’t approve of 
ghost stories—says it is a sacrilegious levity to 
write such things.” ; 

“Then Mr. Pennefeather believes in.ghosts ?” 

“ He neither believes nor disbelieves. He says 
we know nothing about disembodied spirits un- 
der the present dispensation, and that one has at 
all events no business to.tamper with such sub- 
jects. It is useless to argue with him. You 
have no idea how resolute Derwent can be when 
it comes to a question of conscience. But isn’t it 
mortifying? Five pounds, my dear—five pounds 
deliberately thrown away, and Christmas coming, 
and the children wanting warm things for the 
winter—” 

Here Mrs, Pennefeather’s voice broke into an 
involuntary sob. 

“T declare,” she said, “ it’s heart-breaking. 

Winifred’s arms were instantly round her. 

“No, no,” she said ; “ disappointing—perplex- 
ing—not heart-breaking. Don’t fret about it, 
dear; pray don’t fret.” 

Mrs. Pennefeather laughed nervously, and 
brushed away a tear. 

“This is too ridiculous,” she said. “I who 


” 





never break down. I am horribly ashamed.” 





It was a shabby lit- 
tle room, half dining- 
room, half school-room, 
with a much-battered 
davenport in one of 
the windows, at which 
sat a lady, writing. 
This lady looked round, 
put her pen down quick- 
ly, jumped up, and 
welcomed her guest 
with exclamations and 
kisses, 

“Oh, my dear,” said 
she, “this is lovely of 
you! Disturb me, in- 
deed! You have a 
genius for coming ex- 
actly when one most 
wants you,” 

“T am glad I came, 
if you wanted me,” 
said Winifred. “What 
is the matter?” 

“The matter? Oh, 
anything — everything. 
I am so worried !— 
The children? Oh yes, 
the children are all 
right. I’ve sent them 
to hunt up blackberries 
for a blackberry pud- 
ding. Blackberries are 
over, of course, but 
they don’t know that, 
and it keeps them out 
of the way.” 














“And Mr. 
feather ?” 

“In the growlery, 
my dear, writing his 
sermons for Sunday. 
The Caldicotts are off 
again, as I dare say 
you have heard. Gone 
to Paris for a fort- 
night, which means a 
month, leaving poor 
Derwent, as usual, to 
do the drudgery. She 
is recommended to con- 
sult some great French 
physician, Rubbish! 
We know all about 
that. They'll be din- 
ing in the Palais Royal 
every day, and going to 
operas and theatres 
every night, and she'll 
come home with six 
new dresses and no 
end of chiffons, and 
declare she has been 
in bed at Meurice’s all 
the time. Ah,I know 
them so well! Caldi- 
cott drops his clerical 
réle, and she her in- 
valid réle, the moment 
they cross the Channel 
—white ties and An- 
glican waistcoats, me- 
grims and attacks of 
faintness, all left at 
Dover to be called for 
on the way back.” 

“You are unchar- 
itable this morning.” 

“One can’t afford to 
be charitable, my dear, 
on a hundred and fifty 
pounds per annum,” 
replied Mrs. Penne- 
feather, airily. ‘“ Pov- 
erty is demoralizing. It makes one spiteful. 
Give me a thousand a year, and I’ll undertake to 
cultivate all the virtues.” 

“Ah, you don’t love poverty,” said Winifred. 

“Love poverty! I should think not, indeed! 
Who does ?” 

“T do.” 

Mrs. Pennefeather shrugged her shoulders. 

“You and Tare so different !” she said. “You 
have not five small children to feed and clothe. 
You are not aggravated by feeling within your- 
self an unlimited capacity for wealth. Now Iam 
potentially a millionaire—and I haven’t sixpence 
« year to do as I like with. Then it exasperates 
me to see those wretched Caldicotts perpetually 
going about and enjoying themselves, when poor 
Derwent has not had a month’s holiday for the 


Penne- 








nefeather, breathlessly. “Oh, Winifred, what a 
great idea!” 

“Mr, Pennefeather would not object to that?” 

“Of course not. The ghost of an animal— 
What animal? A dog! Yes, of course,a dog! 
A faithful blood-hound, who appears in order to 
identify his master’s murderer.” 

“Tsn’t that rather too—too obvious ?” 

“T dare say it is, dear,” replied Mrs. Pennefea- 
ther, meekly. ‘“ That’s my fault, you know—ob- 
viousness. All my ideas are just what anybody 
else’s ideas would be. I’m not a bit original.” 

“That is not what I mean,” said Winifred, 
quickly. ‘ What do I know of originality—I who 
have never read any novels but yours and Scott’s ? 
No; I only thought that the story should be as 
uncanny as possible.” 

“ Of course it should be uncanny.” 

“Unlike the generality of ghost stories. 

“ Ah, there’s the rub! It is so hard to think 
of anything new.” 

“We can but try. 
traries 2” 

“Contraries, my dear child! 
mean ?”” 

“Well, ghosts, you know, are always seen—in 


aid 


” 


Suppose we tried by con- 


What do you 


ghost stories,” 


Winifred, hesitatin 








| = Suppose yon had ‘a 
ghost that was felt. 
Ghosts always glide— 

| have a ghost that 
springs Faney what 


it would be to feel : 
eat spring upon your 
shoulder —a 

intangible, 


chostly 
invis- 


| Pennefeather 
| clasped her hands ee: 
statically. 

“Oh, you darling,” 
exclaimed, “ The 
children may well say 
there are no fairy tales 
like those you tell them. 
You ought to an 
author.” 

Winifred shook her 
head. 

“T an author?” she 
said, laughing. ‘“ Ab- 
surd! I could not put 
a story together to save 
my life. No, I am but 
a truffle-dog in your 
service, good for noth- 


} 


she 


be 











ing but to grub up 
material which I don’t 
know how to cook.” 
Saying which, she 
rose, put on her hat, 
and asked if she might 


not give baby “one 
kiss” before saying 


good-by. So they went 
up stairs to a little car 
petless nursery, where 
a fair, wide-eyed infant 
was lying quite quietly 
in his cot, all alone, 
and staring with placid 
contentment at the win- 
dow. 

“ What a beauty he 
grows!” said Winifred, 
when this youngest 
Pennefeather had been 
duly smothered in em- 





braces. “He looks 
like a little king.” 
“Bless him! He is 


my king!” ejaculated 
the fond mother, tak- 
ing her boy out of his 
cot and dandling him 
in her arms. $ 

Winifred smiled. 

“ You would rather 
have him than all the 
Caldicotts’ money,” she 
said. 

“What! my baby? 
Heavens and earth !— 
as if I would not rath- 
er have my baby than 
all the wealth of all 
the Rothschilds! And 
he knows it—he knows 
his mother would soon- 


er have him than bales 
of bank-notes, and 
sacks of silver and 


gold, and mountains of 
Koh-i-noors.” 

And Mrs. Penne- 
feather, pouring forth 








Mrs. Pennefeather shook her head. 

“That is not what worries me,” she replied, with 
a perfectly matter-of-fact air, as if slaughtering 
the aristocracy was her peculiar vocation. “I 
have murdered the Duke most satisfactorily, in 
an entirely new way, which I’m sure you'll be 
charmed with. No—it’s about a ghost story.” 

“A ghost story ?” 

“T had a letter yesterday from the editor of 
Gog and Magog—such a nice letter—offering me 
five pounds for a ghost story for the Christmas 
number. You may imagine how pleased I was! 
Well, I went into the fields after breakfast, and 
it all came into my head—a thrilling suicide and 
a delicious apparition. Just the very thing! And 
now Derwent won’t let me write it !” 

“ Why not?” 





“ WINIFRED RAN BACK TO THE COT, AND PINNED ITER FIVE-POUND NOTE TO THE BABY’S PILLOW.” 


“There must be a way out of the difficulty,” 
mused Winifred. 

“ A very short anda very straight way. I shall 
write a civil note regretting that my numerous 
literary engagements compel me to decline; and 
then I shall never again be invited to contribute 
to Gog and Magog.” 

“You must of course give up your delicious 
apparition.” 

“ That is giving up the story. 
a gZaost story without a ghost ?” 

“You are not obliged to have the ghost of a 
human being.” 

“Eh?” 

“Why not invent an inoffensive ghost—say 
the ghost of an animal ?” 

“The ghost of an animal!” echoed Mrs. Pen- 


How can I write 





eee eyo a torrent of fond, fool- 
F RSSUNGI §, ish, maternal endear- 
ments, looked as ra- 
diant as if she had 


never sighed over an 
unpaid butcher’s bill, or scribbled sensation. sto- 
ries at a penny a line. 

A tender mother, a good wife, a careful house- 
keeper, as skillful with her needle as with her 
pen, and an adept in the art and mystery of cook- 
ing, Mrs. Pennefeather was the very reverse of 
that helpless, slatternly, unattractive phenome- 
non, the typical lady novelist of the nineteenth 
century. She was her children’s only governess, 
and she made their clothes and her own. 

For all this, she wrote novels—novels which 
were neither brilliant nor profound, but which 
were unquestionably amusing, and by no means 
without cleverness. And she wrote these novels 
anyhow and anywhere, as she could find or make 
time—in the nursery, or the garden, or late at 
night when all the litle household was in bed. 
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Many a heart-ache, many a headache, many a dis- 
appointment, they cost her. Publishers held her 
cheap, because she always wanted ten pounds in 
advance. Critics were hard upon her; and she 
secretly watered many a page of the periodical 
press with her tears, Yet she wrote on, and even 
enjoyed some of the pleasures of authorship. She 
was as much interested in her puppets as if they 
had been better dressed and painted, and worked 
by strings less obvious; and the sorrows of her 
heroine helped her many a time to forget the 
butcher’s bill in the background. Then, when 
by means of this small literary gift she succeed- 
ed in supplementing her husband’s narrow stipend 
by no matter how modest a sum, she was happy, 
and deemed herself well paid. This does not mean 
that she was of a particularly contented disposi- 
tion, but that she rated her talent at even less, per- 
haps, than its due. 

“T am not witty, you know—I am only sharp. 
I have had no education to speak of. I know I 
am shallow ; and I don’t expect to be read by any 
but those who are as shallow as myself. Thank 
Heaven! however, their name is legion. What 
would become of the circulating libraries if the 
British public was not providentially blessed with 
an instinctive craving for rubbish ?” 

Such was Mrs. Pennefeather’s estimate of her 
own abilities, and, due abatement made for exag- 
geration, she was probably not far wrong. 

The baby having meanwhile been kissed to 
within an inch of his life, Mrs. Pennefeather put 
him back into his cot, and said, suddenly, 

“Ts it true, by-the-way, that Lancelot Bracken- 
bury is going up to the House of Lords ?” 

“ Who says so?” 

“Every one, I believe. Derwent met Dr. Saun- 
ders last evening, riding home from Singleton 
market, and he said the whole town was talk- 
ing about it.” 

“ Already ?” 

“Then it. is true! Well, it was time. Things 
could not go on in an everlasting interregnum ; 
and the tenantry, I know, were discontented.” 

“T believe it was considered necessary,” said 
Winifred ; “but it was none the less painfal.” 

“ Painful at first, no doubt; but that is a pain- 
fulness that will quickly wear away with use. 
At all events I am glad it is settled. . . .glad, too, 
that my dear Winifred will be Lady Brackenbury 
after all.” 

“ Mrs. Pennefeather !” 

Her face crimson, her eyes flaming, her lips 
quivering, Miss Savage stood the incarnation of 
outraged pride. 

“My dear, I did not mean to offend you.” 

“ You have offended me very much,” said Win- 
ifred, haughtily. 

“Tam dreadfully sorry. I would not have said 
it for the world if I had thought you would mind 


What shall I say to excuse myself?” 

“Say nothing, rather than go on adding to the 
offense? ‘U rded!’ What do you mean by 
‘unguarded’? Do you dare to—to imply—” 

Her voice broke, and she burst into a passion 
of tears. 

“My dear friend—my dear, dearest Winifred,” 
cried Mrs. Pennefeather, now thoroughly frighten- 
ed and penitent, “ don’t—pray don’t give way! I 
was bitterly to blame—I acknowledge that; but 
was it my fault, after all, that I discovered your 
secret? How could I write stories—no matter 
what poor stuff they are made of—if I had not 
some sort of instinct for reading other people’s 
hearts? How can I help that instinct? Why, 
dearest, I read yours years ago, as if it had been 
an open book ; and knowing how you love him—” 

“ Of course I love him—he is almost my broth- 
er,” interrupted Winifred, struggling hard for com- 


ure. 

“ Almost—-but luckily not quite. Well, I do 
not ask for your confidence. Some day, perhaps, 
you will give it tome. Meanwhile I can only say 
that I am sorry to have vexed you—more sorry 
than I have words to say.” 

Winifred was silent. Not because she could 
not forgive, but because she did not know how to 
answer, Mrs. Pennefeather was her friend. She 
had known her intimately for some seven or eight 
years—that is to say, ever since Mr. Pennefeather 
first came to be curate at Langtrey—and during 
all this time she had been the confidante of Mrs. 
Pennefeather’s troubles. When the children were 
ill, when critics were cruel, when publishers were 
stony-hearted, it was to Winifred that Mrs. Pen- 
nefeather was wont to turn for sympathy and 
counsel. And Winifred really loved her friend, 
and her friend’s children; read Mrs. Pennefea- 
ther’s manuscripts; was interested in her heroes 
and heroines; and even, as we have seen, con- 
trived incidents for her ata pinch. These things 
were undoubtedly signs and tokens of a very strict 
intimacy ; and yet, notwithstanding the strictness 
of that intimacy, Winifred was in no wise minded 
to regard her friend in the light of an alter ego. 
Mrs. Pennefeather “~- use her own language, which 
savored occasionally of hor literary style) might 
“bare her inmost heart” to Winifred as unre- 
servedly as she pleased; but it by no means fol- 
lowed that Winifred should bare her inmost heart 
to Mrs. Pennefeather. If she had a secret, it was 
such a secret o< she had scarcely dared to confess 
even to herself—how, then, should she confess it 
to another ? 

“Ts it possible that you will not forgive me?” 
said Mrs. Pennefeather, looking very pale. 

“That is not why I am silent. I do forgive 
you; but—” 

She checked herself, for shc heard voices below 
—men’s voices in hearty greeting. Sound trav- 
elled clearly along those bare and carpet- 
less stairs, and Winifred’s ear had caught the ring 
of a familiar laugh. 

“ Oh, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Pennefeather, 
“there are visitors down stairs. Somebody on 
parish business, no doubt; and Derwent has taken 
them into the dining-room, where all my papers 
are lying about !” 





-Mr. Brackenbury and Mr. Cochrane are here.” 





“Lizzy! Lizzy!” cried at this moment a clear, 
strong voice in the hall. “Are you up stairs? 


Mrs. Pennefeather looked at Winifred. 

“What shall I say ?” she asked. 

“Say nothing—except that you are coming.” 

“ And you?” 

“T am late, and must go home at once. You 
have only to shut the dining-room door when you 
go in, and no one will hear or see me pass.” 

Mrs. Pennefeather turned to leave the room. 

“ You are quite—quite sure that you forgive ?” 
she faltered. 

Winifred smiled, and held out her hand; but 
Mrs. Pennefeather flew into her arms and hugged 
her. And so they parted. 

Then, as soon as she was alone, Winifred ran 
back to the cot, pinned her five-pound note to 
baby’s pillow, imprinted a last kiss on his soft 
little cheek, listened for a moment on the land- 
ing, and having made sure that the dining-room 
door was shut, stole breathlessly down the stairs, 
through the hall, and out of the house, like a cul- 
prit. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 
HIS LAST LETTERS. 


Ir was on the day following their visit to Lang- 
trey Grange that Lancelot and Cochrane took 
that long tramp over the moors. They started 
gayly enough in the freshness of the early morn- 
ing; they came back tired and silent, as the chill 
November dusk was closing in. A well-lit room, 
a well-laid table, a blazing log fire, welcomed them 
back to Old Court; and Lancelot, mindful of his 
duty as host, made an effort to talk. But it was 
visibly an effort, and, like all such efforts, fell 
short of the mark. His thoughts wandered ; and 
when they presently adjourned to the studio, he 
fell into a gloomy silence. 

Cochrane, meanwhile, smoked his cigarette, 
sipped his coffee, stared at the fire, and enjoyed 
that enviable state of well-being which our Orient- 
al friends call “ kef.” 

The falling in of a log, followed by a shower of 
sparks, roused Lancelot from his brown-study. 

“T beg pardon,” he said. “I am horribly dull 
to-night, and I make it dull for you also.” 

“Not at all,” replied Cochrane. “I am glad to 
be quiet.” 

“The fact is, I can not get that old woman’s 
words out of my head.” 

“T don’t think they are words worth remember- 
ing,” eaid Cochrane. 

Lancelot shook his head. 

“Tt is not that I am superstitious,” he said, 
slowly. “It is not that I for one moment put 
faith in an old crone’s dreams and fancies ; but—” 

“But what, then ?” 

“Tt is that she echoed my own conviction. I 
do not feel that my brother is dead, I have never 
felt it. {feel that he lives.” 

“My dear Brackenbury !” 

“ Yes—lives. Somewhere or another, on land 
or sea, he lives—lives at this moment. I tell you 
it is so. I know it.” 

He rose excitedly, and walked to the further 
end of the room. Then came back, and leaned 
against the chimney-piece. 

“ Now you understand why I was so reluctant 
to follow Marrables’s advice,” he said, lapsing into 
sullen gloom. “Iamausurper. I take his name 
and place; and some day, when he comes to ask 
me for an account of my stewardship, what shall 
I say to him ?” 

“ But this is madness—sheer midsummer mad- 
ness,” 

“Tt is not madness,” said Lancelot, doggedly. 
“Men don’t die by violence and leave no trace. 
If he had been murdered, I should have found his 
corpse. If there had been a struggle, I should 
have discovered signs of it. Do you suppose I 
left any stone unturned? Do you think the 
smallest clew could have escaped me unnoticed ? 
Why, I left not an acre of those woods and hill- 
sides unexplored. I employed not only soldiers 
and police, but I sent out blood-hounds. If there 
had been so much as a shred of his clothes or a 
lock of his hair upon the bushes, they would have 
found it.” 

“Then what do you think has become of him ?”’ 
asked Cochrane, incredulously. 

“T don’t know what to think. It isa dreadful 
mystery,” groaned Lancelot. 

“It is not as if we were living in the days of 
English press-gangs or Barbary corsairs,” said 
Cochrane. 

“Ttalian banditti are as daring, and more 
clever.” 

Cochrane got up from his chair, and laid his 
hand on Lancelot’s shoulder. 

“My dear friend,” he said, gently, “ what wild 
fancy have you in your head? Italian banditti 
follow one of twocourses. They either rob a man 
for immediate booty, or seize his person for the 
purpose of exacting ransom. Who ever heard of 
a traveller being not only plundered, but carried 
into secret captivity, and kept alive for years, for 
no motive whatever ? Your brother, my dear fel- 
low—your unfortunate brother—was only too well 
worth robbing. It was not ransom they wanted 
in his case. I am assuming now that he was 
actually the victim of banditti.” 

“ And that he was murdered ?” 

Cochrane looked down, assenting by a nod. 

“Well, I say again, if he was murdered, he 
must have been buried; and if he was buried, I 
must have found his corpse.” 

“T don’t see that,” said Cochrane. “He was 
lost, as I understand it, near the coast. What 
was there to prevent his captors—forgive me for 
suggesting so painful a possibility—what was 
there to prevent his captors from putting out to 
sea under cover of the darkness, and drowning 
him if alive, or sinking his body if dead ?” 

Lancelot turned pale. 

“T used sometimes to tell myself that he might 
have lost his way and fallen over the cliffs,” he 





said, in a low, shuddering voice. “But I never 
thought of his being—drowned alive.” 

For a few moments they were both silent. Then 
Lancelot took a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
opened a large carved cabinet at the opposite 
side of the room, and came back with a packet of 
papers in his hand. 

“These are his letters,” he said, dropping into 
his chair. “Sit down, and I will read you the 
last two I ever received from him.” 

Cochrane sat down. The lamp was between 
them. The fire burned low and clear. The rest 
of the room was steeped in a warm gloom. He 
looked at the letters with a feeling approaching 
to awe. It was as though the hand of the lost 
man was stretched out to them from the world 
beyond the grave. 

“T was up in Scotland, shooting, when he wrote 
them,” continued Lancelot. “The first reached 
me a day or two before he left Genoa; the sec- 
ond followed me to Italy—after his disappear- 
ance. He finished it the very night before he 


started on that fatal journey. I will begin with 
the earliest.” 
He drew the lamp nearer, shaded his eyes with 
his hand, and read aloud: 
No. I. 


“Hore. Fever, Genoa, April 10, 18— 

“My pear Lance.ot,—I am glad to hear that 
Urquhart has asked you to Glenmore. It will be 
a pleasant change for you, after so many months 
at Old Court. The house, no doubt, will be well 
filled, and Urquhart’s moors are, of course, first- 
rate. If the Craigmillars are there, please say all 
that is proper for me in the way of congratula- 
tion. He will be hugely pleased to hang out C.B. 
after his name ; and the distinction, such as it is, 
has been well earned. But you know in what es- 
timation I hold these button-hole honors. 

“T am glad to say that I have heard of some 
jewels here in Genoa (the property of a decayed 
nobleman) which, I hope, will suit my purpose. 
I have not yet seen them, but am in communica- 
tion with a certain lawyer who acts as interme- 
diary in the matter. He says they consist of dia- 
monds only, which I much prefer to mixed stones, 
and so, I believe, does Winifred. Iam to see them 
in the course of a few days, and will let you know 
the result. It was quite by chance that I made 
inquiry here, for I was persuaded that Rome, and 
only Rome, was the place for jewels. 

“T hope to leave Genoa about the 14th or 15th 
inst., but can not say for certain while these nego- 
tiations are pending. Your best plan, if you write 
again before I get to Florence, will be to address 
Poste Restante, La Spezia, where I shall stay one 
night. Your affectionate brother, 

“ BRACKENBURY.” 


“That is the first,” said Lancelot, refolding the 
letter with a sigh. “Somewhat dry and matter- 
of-fact, like most of his letters. He could write 
pungently enough when he chose; but he rarely 
took that trouble. Here is the second—and last.” 


No. IL 
“Hore. Fever, Genoa, April 16, 18—. 


“My pear Lancetor,—I write late at night, 
after a long and busy day, so must tell my news 
briefly. In the first place, I have not only seen 
the jewels, but bought them; and I have had a 
man here all the evening taking them out of their 
old-fashioned setting—so bringing them into more 
convenient compass for travelling. I intend to 
have them reset by Castellani, after some good 
Roman or Etruscan model. The stones are very 
good. Three of the largest are rose-cut; but the 
rest are all brilliants, and of excellent water. It 
is, I believe, almost impossible to find a set of old 
Italian diamonds without some admixture of rose- 
cut stones. I have paid a great price—more by 
far than I had intended ; but I le myself by 
reflecting that I have given no more for the jew- 
els than the market value of the stones ; and that 
diamonds are, in fact,an investment. These would 
at any time fetch at least as much as I have paid 
for them. My notion, however, is, of course, to 
treat them as an heirloom. 

“The bargaining scene would have amused 
you. I fought a lawyer and a banker single- 
handed, and came off victorious, paying precise- 
ly the sum I at first offered, which was fourteen 
thousand less than they asked. We haggled over 
it finely, as you may suppose. 

“Tam anxious now to get on to Rome with my 
spoils. To-morrow morning I am to see a travel- 
ling carriage, and shall, if possible, start in the 
afternoon. 

“IT was very glad to receive your letter of the 
8th inst. from Glenmore, and to learn that you 
are having what our American brethren call ‘a 
good time.’ We must see what can be done to 
make Old Court more comfortable for you when 
I return. You can not go on without stable ac- 
commodation of some sort; and another room or 
two, in which to put up a friend, would be a vast 
improvement. I have a plan in my head for 
doing this without in any way damaging the pic- 
turesque effect of the ruins. 

“God bless you! : 

“Your affectionate brother, 
“ BRACKENBURY. 

“PS. April 17.—The above was written yes- 
terday. I found I must have slept at a wretch- 
ed little mountain inn if I had started this after- 
noon, whereas, by going to-morrow morning, I 
shall reach La Spezia the same night. So I have 
decided for to-morrow. 

“ By-the-way, if anything was to happen to me 
before my marriage, I should like Winifred to 
have the diamonds. Don’t suppose from this that 
I am in the least unwell. I never was better. 
But life is uncertain at the best of times; and 
having no means of making a proper codicil on 
the subject, I just mention this wish by way of 
precaution.” 


Lancelot’s voice dropped as he read the post- 
script, 











“His mind misgave him when he wrote those 
last lines,” said he. 

“T don’t know that I should take that view of 
it,” replied Cochrane. “A thoughtful, practical 
man, like the writer of those letters, would natu- 
rally look to possibilities. He had made an im- 
portant investment, and he was on the eve of a 
journey: just the occasions on which people fall 
to thinking of their wills. Besides, he was bent on 
doing a risky thing—and he knew it was risky.” 

“It was the act of a madman. Fancy a belt 
full of diamonds; and not only diamonds, but 
money, letters of credit, notes !” 

“Was no one suspected ?” 

“Suspected—yes. A dozen innocent persons 
were more or less suspected, but not one upon 
a there rested any permanent shadow of 
guilt.” 

“ And you are absolutely without the slightest 
clew ?” 

“ Absolutely.” 

“ You have never traced any of the diamonds ?” 

“Never. They were unset, you know; and even 
the man who valued them and took them to pieces, 
though he weighed and counted them at the time, 
could not remember the exact particulars, They 
made a sort of catalogue of them that last even- 
ing, it seems ; but it is supposed that Cuthbert put 
the list, with the stones, into his travelling belt.” 

Cochrane took up the envelope, and looked at 
the post-mark. 

“Four years and seven months ago!” he said, 
mournfully. “ My dear fellow, it is hopeless. If 
your brother was yet alive—no matter how close- 
ly imprisoned or how keenly watched—do you 
suppose he would not have found some means to 
let you know of his existence? Why torment 
yourself with visionary hopes and fears? Have 
you not suffered suspense and sorrow enough ?” 

“ Tt is not a question of will, or even of reason,” 
said Lancelot, impatiently. “I have a deep-seat- 
ed conviction—here. How can I help that? What 
can I do?” 

“Do? Well, take your brother’s place, I should 
say, and fill it worthily. Teach yourself to think 
of him as dead. Set your face to the future, and 
cease looking back toward the past. Accept the 
inevitable, That isthe best advice I can offer you.” 

“Thanks, old fellow. You could give none 
more manly or more sensible.” ~ 

Lancelot put out his hand, and the friends ex- 
changed a hearty grip. This ended their conver- 
sation. Lancelot folded up the letters and return- 
ed them to the cabinet; and presently, although 
it was yet early, Cochrane pleaded fatigue, and 
said good-night. 


[To BE CONTINUED.) 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Ovr Own Corresronpenr. ] 


Independent Criticiem.—A Parson wanted.—A } 
Prescription.—The Election.—Rixx’s Bitters. 
T has long been thought that there was “an 
obvious void in literature” with respect to 
some sort of literary review in London a trifle 
less dull than those already in existence, and 
which perhaps might notice books rather less 
than three months after publication. It is not 
top much to say that for all the good that comes 
of it, so far, at all events, as works of fiction are 
concerned, a book may just as well not be praised 
at all as be praised so long after date. It is like 
putting up a statue after his death to a deserving 
gentleman who would rather have had one-tenth 
of its cost presented to him while he was in the 
flesh, and could enjoy the spending of it. The 
starting of a new literary periodical, however, is 
an expensive affair, and but for philanthropy we 
should probably have been a long time without 
the desired article. The philanthropist (whose 
name I conceal, lest he should blush to find his 
good deed fame) promises us a new review, called 
Books, and the end at which he aims, as he tells 
us in his prospectus, “is to afford even the young- 
est author the means of obtaining a fair hearing. 
....Independent criticism is what is needed, and 
it is independent criticism that is out of almost 
everybody’s reach. In Books, then, I intend to 
offer independent, impartial, and intelligent criti- 
cism to all who may choose to accept it.” So 
far we seem to have arrived at last at the literary 
Utopia, with an angel (who uses the quills out of 
his wings to write the reviews) for its presiding 
genius. But as Sydney Smith observed of the 
Law, that it was “open to rich and voor alike— 
like the London Tavern,” so in the case of Books 
it seems an author is not to be reviewed for noth- 
ing. The impartial and intelligent criticism of 
this literary philanthropist is only to be obtained 
on remittance of ten guineas, paid in advance, It 
is true that a reduction of twenty-five per cent. 
will be allowed to authors who take one hundred 
copies of Books (which, “were it even for free 
distribution,” suggests the philanthropist, “ would 
prove a good investment”), and of fifty per cent. 
if two hundred copies are taken. But still, con- 
sidering that Books itself is at present unknown, 
I think the terms a little high. I can answer, 
however, for the prud and judici of 
the philanthropist, for instead of addressing his 
proposition to the publisher of a work, he goes 
straight at the author himself, to whom he adds 
a line or two in his own handwriting to assure 
him that “at least one column” of intelligent 
criticism will be devoted to him for the sum in 
question. Altogether, as being quite an original 
(though not a cheap) device for securing to the 
“ youngest author” fame and fortune, this philan- 
thropist’s proposition strikes me as being very 
noteworthy. 

As your readers must be all aware of the exact 
position which the island of Tristan d’Acunha 
occupies on the map, I will not insult their intel- 
ligence by indicating it. It may be news to them, 
however, to be told that its inhabitants are in a 
flourishing state, being one hundred and nine in 
number, “the largest the little community has 
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ever risen to,” that they have “plenty of cattle, 
sheep, and poultry,” and only desire one blessing 
to make their happiness complete. They want a 
resident clergyman of the Church of England. 
They will support him and his wife, but they can 
not give him any money, because they haven’t got 
it. At present couples have to wait till 
a man-of-war arrives off the island, and the chap- 
lain gets out and marries them: so that the affair 
is really urgent. It is only “a fine-weather pas- 
sage of ten days from St. Helena,” and the cli- 
mate is perfect. People complain of there being 
no openings in the Church. Here’s an opening. 

When Mr. Moens was taken by the Italian brig- 
ands, and threatened daily with the loss of one of 
his precious limbs by reason of the tardiness of 
his ransom, he endeavored by help of a Church 
of England Prayer-book to teach his captors to 
keep Sunday more rigidly. A Roman Catholic 
missionary among cannibals appears (if one may 
believe a Paris paper) to have been more success- 
ful with his flock in those little matters of form, 
but scarcely to have converted them altogether. 
In point of fact, during a certain Lenten period, 
when food was searce, they killed him and cook- 
ed him. “As the hungry tribe were gathering 
round the fragrant dish, each with a leaf in his 
hand instead of a plate, the chief suddenly be- 
thought him of the holy father’s teachings. ‘Stop!’ 
cried he, ‘ this is Friday; the banquet is postponed ; 
we must wait till to-morrow.’ ” 

The British Medical Journal is not generally 
humorous, but this week it has a charming story. 
In provincial France, it seems, pens and ink are 
not so common as in Paris, and a doctor of Cha- 
lons, going to see a country patient, could find no 
materials for his prescription. He wrote it, there- 
fore, in charcoal, on a barn door. The relations 
of the sick man being, however, unable to read, 
far leas to transcribe it, were obliged to take the 
door off its hinges and cart it off to the chemist. 
His establishment was too small for the barn 
door, so it was propped up on the pavement while 
he read the formula, which he entered with par- 
ticular care in his book, so that, should the med- 
icine require repetition, he need not have to refer 
to the original prescription. 

“The catastrophe of a sinister career”*—“I 
thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word”—has 
taken place. The political life of Benjamin Dis- 
raeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, is ended, and with it, 
let us hope, all the pinchbeck and tinsel with which 
it has been his barbaric fancy to disfigure the 
British Constitution, The government which is 
about to be formed is not one of “kings and 
statesmen,”’ or, as Mr. Gladstone amends it, “ of 
kings and so-called statesmen,” but one “ broad- 
based upon the people’s will” (I wonder wheth- 
er by some prophetic instinct the bard could have 
thus indicated Gladstone, “the people’s Will ?”’) 
Nor ever since that famous Ministry of “all the 
talents” has there been so much intelligence in 
the Commons to pick and choose from as goes to 
form the present House. That it may prove “ too 
clever by half” is, in fact, the fate which the mi- 
nority would bespeak for it, and there is no ques- 
tion but that it contains a good many discordant 
elements. It is.true that there are an alarming 
number of lawyers in the House; but, upon the 
whole, as regards the social well-being of human- 
ity, they are perhaps safer there than out of it, 
though every one does not seem to think so. 
There is a story afloat of a certain agricultural 
voter who was determined to put a spoke in Mr. 
Silkgown’s wheel, who was a candidate for Loam- 
shire. “That’s a lawyer, that is,” he was heard 
to say, pointing out the learned counsel’s name 
to a friend; “I'll put a cross against his name as 
sure as he lives”—not understanding that that 
was the very means to promote his election. 

American journals are so full of fun, writ 
seriously, that it is difficult to know when they 
are in joke or earnest. I wonder whether it can 
be true, as a Boston paper asserts it to be, that 
Tennyson has declined an offer from an enter- 
prising (and advertising) citizen of the United 
States of £1000 for a poem in which a tragedy 
is averted by Rixx’s Bitters? Of course the Lau- 
reate was quite right: he might have been also 
right if the offer had been twenty times as large ; 
but suppose it had been a hundred times? Well, 
then, I do think he should have given his mind 
to it. Ifthe money was offered for some wrong- 
doing, that, of course, would be quite different ; 
but it is not sinful (however unusual) to write a 
tragedy the motif of which should be Rixx’s Bit- 
ters. And then think of the hundred thousand 
pounds! For my own part I'd rather write, I 
don’t say a tragedy, but a sonnet, upon Rixx’s 
Bitters, any day, than drink them. 

R. Kemsxe, of London, 





Purse.—Knot-Work. 
See illustration on page 333. 


Tas purse is worked with maroon saddler’s silk and 
thread in knot-work, and lined with maroon silk. 

gilt clasp binding finishes the top. The purse is 
worked in two bsg from the middle of the top to the 
end of the binding, from which point it is worked in 
one piece, always going forward, and on the bottom it 
is again finished in two parts. ‘Take a double founda- 
tion thread, and on the middle knot five threads of the 
silk, each a yard Jong and laid double, and on both 
sides of these one gold thread in the usual manner, 
which makes double the number of knotting threads, 
then work as follows: With the middle eight ends 
(catching together every two) work 1 dk. (double 
knot, composed of one right and one left knot); the 
middle four ends are used for the foundation, and for 
the right knot lay the 7th and 8th ends very loosely 
across the foundation threads, so that they form loops 
on the right side, holding them there, carry the Ist and 
2d ends at the left side over the 7th and 8th ends un- 
derneath the foundation threads and upward through 
the loops formed of the Tth and 8th ends, and draw 
the twisted threads tight; the left knot is worked in 
the same manner, but in the opposite direction. Carry 
the next two knotting ends at the right side (one 
thread of silk and one gold thread) from right to left 
em green across the next 4 of the 8 ends before 
u ether, and with these work successively in the 
same direction, and using the former for foundation 





* The — ocenrs in a diatribe of Mr. Disraeli 
against the late Sir Robert Peel. 





ilar row of kno pe Seek Oar ress 5 centre, and 
are joined there means of 1 dk., which is worked 
with the two reads on the silk threads. At 


y 
foundation work a double knot on the two nearest 
silk ends. Then work the ceneeae design (observ- 
ing the illustration) in the same kind of knots as those 
always adding the requisite num- 
After p~ 4th re 


nection below the binding; in the original this is done 
in the 6th pattern figure. After working the 7th pat- 
tern Se ee oe tern figure, add 
on both sides 21 ends to the middle figure, then de- 
crease this number in the same manner until the mid- 
~die figure is closed, and again continue the work in 
the square desi; The manner of working this mid- 
die figure, which is composed chiefly of various combi- 
nations of the rows of knots previously described, will 
be evident to an experienced worker from the illustra- 
tion, and we shall only add that the gold threads there 
(with the exception of the raised dots) are used onl 
‘or the foundation. The dots consist each of 8 half 
double knots (right knots, which are worked with two 
id threads on two ends of silk), and their foundation 
threads after finishing the knots are fastened where 
these begin, which forms the dot. For the leaflets 
which consist of three rows of knots use only one gold 
thread for the foundation in the 1st row, one silk 
thread for the foundation in the 2d row, and for the 
row again take up the gold thread on the wrong 
side, and use it for the foundation. The chain knots 
between the 4 leaflets are worked in the number shown 
in the illustration, each with two ends, working a but- 
ton-hole stitch loop each with the first end on the sec- 
ond end, and with the second end on the first end. 
The dot in the middle is worked with 4 gold threads 
in 10 half double knots (right knots), and is fastened 
there with several stitches. The twis' bars are 
worked each with two ends, and consist of 3 or 4 but- 
ton-hole stitch loops worked with one end on the other, 
Having arrived at the under edge, catch together every 
ten ends in a tassel, tied with gold thread, and cut the 
ends even, Line the purse, and set in the clasp, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


‘oa results of the recent English elections 
will completely reverse the former state of 
litics in Parliament. For six years past the 
‘ories have had a majority in Parliament; but 
in the new body, which will meet in May, the 
Liberals have the majority over both Tories and 
Home Rulers. This latter is an Irish party, 
which has grown quite formidable, and demands 
a separate Irish Parliament. Many of the Liber- 
als are in favor of a radical change in the laws, by 
which Irish peasants may become owners of the 
land, so that doubtless on many questions these 
two parties will vote together; yet the Home 
Rulers will cause much agitation in the country. 
Lord Beaconsfield, who for six years past has 
wielded the power as Prime Minister, now gives 
place to Mr. Gladstone; and the new British 
cabinet is composed of efficient workers in the 
Liberal party. It is no secret that Queen Victo- 
ria’s individual choice would not have fallen 
upon the uncompromising Liberal Premier, who, 
though never failing in due deference to her 
Majesty personally, has not hesitated to oppose 
his own convictions of duty to his sovereign’s 
wishes. But she yielded, as in duty bound, to 
the national will. Itis probable that the general 
effect of this change in British administration 
will be noted in a less aggressive foreign policy, 
and more reforms aud improvements at home. 
It is likely that the Afghans and the Zulus will 
be left in comparative peace, and that the con- 
dition of the people at home, particularly of the 
Irish, will occupy more fully than it has done 
the attention of Parliament. 





The sad disaster at the Madison Square Gar- 
den continues to be a matter of deep interest to 
the public. At the time of writing this para- 
graph an investigation is going on to learn the 
causes of the calamity. Whatever may be found 
to be the exact, detailed causes, there is no doubt 
but that the building was not properly construct- 
ed, or the materials were unsuitable, for the use 
to which it was put. The hearts of many gener- 
ous citizens have been moved by the sad inter- 
ruption to the Hahnemann Fair to give liberal 
donations to the object for which it was opened. 





Scarcely had the dead in Marshfield, Missouri, 
been buried, before another tornado swept over 
Macon, Mississippi, with fatal force, and leaving 
a trail of dead and wounded, rushed along, bear- 
ing destruction to sections of Tennessee, Iowa, 
and Illinois. How great is the loss of life it is 
not easy to say at this time, but twenty-two 
dead are reported from Macon alone. 





California abounds in tragic events. The lat- 
est is the murder of Mr. Charles De Young, ed- 
itor of the San Francisco Chronicle, by Isaac M. 
Kalloch, eldest son of Mayor Kalloch, and an 
ordained clergyman. Young Kalloch shot De 
Young in the business office of the Chronicle, 
without a word of explanation; but it is gener- 
ally understood that the attack was made in 
consequence of the circulation of a pamphlet 
which revealed some disreputable facts in the 
past life of Mayor Kalloch. The murderer was 
at once arrested, and committed to prison. 


A large audience, many of them venerable cit- 
izens of New York, recently gathered in Asso- 
ciation Hall to hear a lecture from Mr, William 
E. Dodge on ‘**Old New York.’”? The reminis- 
cences of Mr. Dodge were listened to with keen 
interest, not only because many of the assem- 
blage had been personally connected with the 
times of which he spoke, but also because the 
history of our city’s growth is curious, and was 
most happily told. 


The Seventh Regiment has bidden farewell to 
the Tompkins Market Armory, which it has so 
long occupied, and taken possession of the new 
Armory. The formal moving of the regiment 
was witnessed by an enthusiastic crowd. 





Vassar College is now provided with facilities 
for instruction in all the studies included in a 
collegiate course. The new laboratory for phys- 
ics and chemistry—the gift of two nephews of 
the founder of the college—has been recently 
opened, It is a large, well-proportioned struc- 





ture, thoroughly ventilated, and completely fur- 
nished with excellent instruments and apparatus. 
Each student may study chemistry practically 
in this new laboratory. 


Before Madame Christine Nilsson left. Madrid. 
she received the photographs of the King and 
Queen of Spain, with the inscription, ‘(A Madame 
Christine Nilsson Rouzeaud, souvenir affectueux de 
ses admirateurs, Marie Christine, Alphonse,” and a 
necklace of pearls and diamonds. 








There is said to be a communication, by means 
ofasubterranean gallery, between the Czar’s bed- 
room in the Winter Palace and the fortress of 
St. Peter and Paul, so that in case of need he 
may reach the fortress in a few moments. 





A new street-cleaning machine has been in- 
vented, and is to be tested on Broadway. It is 
claimed that sixty of these machines will keep 
the city perfectly clean, and that $150,000 a year 
will be saved by using them. The mere idea is 
delightful ! 





The cargo of food carried to Ireland by the 
Constellation met with warm appreciation on its 
arrival at Queenstown. Every courtesy was 
shown to the captain and officers of the relief 
ship. The Duke of Edinburgh visited the Con- 
stellation, and aided in settling the details of dis- 
tribution, so far as his fleet of gun-boats was 
concerned. Eight gun-boats were speedily load- 
ed with provisions, and dispatched to the most 
needy sections of the country. As they depart- 
ed, each boat ran up the American colors, in re- 
cognition of the fact that it carried relief from 
America. A part of the cargo of the Constellation 
was distributed by railways. 





Oleomargarine is as legitimate a product of the 
farm as is beef or butter, tallow or lard. And it 
should, like them, stand on its own merits. In 
some respects oleomargarine has the advantage 
over butter. Itis lacking in certain constituent 
elements which, while they give the agreeable 
fragrance to butter, make it liable to spoil. Oleo- 
margarine, when well made, does not easily be- 
come rancid, and is more likely to keep sweet 
and wholesome a long time than butter, on ac- 
count of its composition. In due time, no 
doubt, it will be found to be more politic, as 
well as honest, that all dealings in oleomargarine 
should be open and “‘above-board.”” Manufac- 
turers sell it for what it is, and retail dealers 
have no right to do otherwise. The addition of 
this article to the food supply of our country 
may result in a large annual gain. 





Before starting on her trip to Zululand, the 
Empress Eugénie presented her imperial crown 
to the Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, 
Paris. Many rumors have been spread abroad 
concerning this crown, whose whereabouts has 
been matter for gossip. From recently publish- 
ed accounts of the flight of Eugénie from Paris, 
it appears that in the haste and terror of the oc- 
easion she took with her little of value. She 
even left the Tuileries without money, although 
there were about forty thousand frances in the 
drawers of her bedroom. In the subsequent ar- 
rangement of her affairs, after the Commune, 
many of her valuables, and among them the 
crown, were restored to her, having meanwhile 
been in the safe-keeping of the Bank of France. 
The crown is of much value, on account of its 
artistic design, and the number of precious 
stones it contains. 





The arctic expedition in charge of Captain 
Howgate will start about the middle of May. 
There will be about twenty-five members of the 
expedition, including a scientific corps. 


Ghuznee, or Ghuzni—the city lately captured 
by the British army, after a severe battle, in which 
a thousand Afghans were slain—lies eighty-eight 
miles southwest from Cabool. It is 7750 feet 
above the sea, and has a very severe climate, the 
deep snows in the winter preventing all com- 
munication with the capital, except for pedes- 
trians, and the summer heat being aggravated by 
sand-storms. The neighboring districts, how- 
ever, are rich and fertile, and Ghuznee has been 
noted for its grain and other products. The 
population is variously estimated at from ten to 
twenty thousand. 





It has reached Kansas City, and the local 
Times thus records the result: 
*“ O’er the puzzle Brown is bending, 
Never once his strained eyes liftin’— 
See! ’tis 14—13—15. 


“ Once again he tries the puzzle— 
Puzzie that there’s fatal ‘ sport’ in; 
Ha! he’s got it now! Not much, he 
Hasn’t, 13—15—14, 


** Long he pauses, long he ponders, 
Now he thinks he’s got it certain, 
Moves the figures very slowly— 
Pshaw! ’tis 15—14—13. 


“ See! his a dilate and glisten! 
Into madness he is driftin’! 
One more victim for the asylum, 
Crazed by 13—14—15.” 





Deadly weapons of war are quite thrown into 
the shade by the new Gatling gun recently ex- 
hibited at the office of the manufacturer in Lon- 
don. This fearful implement of destruction is 
capable of firing a thousand shots a minute, and 
of killing a man or a horse at a mile range. 
With it three men can do the work of three 
hundred single men. 





Attention is called to the “‘New York Bible 
and Fruit Mission to Hospitals’”’ by friends of 
this comparatively new enterprise. The coffee- 
house, with chapel, reading-room, and garden 
attached, was opened last August, in East Twen- 
ty-sixth Street, opposite the main entrance of 
Bellevue Hospital, but the building is not whol- 
ly paid for, and contributions are desired for this 
purpose, as well as for the daily support of this 
much-needed charity. Those who leave the hos- 
pitals and reformatories need friendly advice, 
refreshment, and a temporary home. Lacking 
these, they are peculiarly liable to be enticed 
into liquor saloons or to return to former evil 
ways. One branch of this mission is designed 
to be the medium of carrying comforts to the 
homeless and friendless unfortunates who are 
sick in public institutions. Clothing and pro- 
visions, fruits and jellies, books and magazines, 
will be very acceptable. 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


J.—Use the Handkerchief Costume pattern for one 
of your dresses, and that of the Combination Polo- 
naise for the other. 

Mars. G. H. B.—Have a box the length of your seal 
sacque, and fold the sacque lengthwise in it. Put 
some camphor with it, and wrap securely in newspa- 
per. Short dresses will be worn this summer at small 
parties, and for all but full-dress ceremonions re- 
ceptions and dinners. Black slippers and black silk 
stockings are now quite the fashion with light evening 
dresses. Colored embroidery is not used so much as 
white for pillow-shams. Wear a short black dress. 

Lorrix.—Mark your under-clothing inside in an in- 
conspicuous place. Do not have starch in any under- 
garment but petticoats. Oranges for breakfast are 
served whole, and are generally eaten first, but may be 
used as the last course, if you prefer. 

Moruer.—Your ideas about expending the ten dol- 
lars are excellent. Make the white sacque long like a 
half-polonaise, 

Mavup Mvutirr.—Soft finished cambric, trimmed with 
tucks and fluted ruffles, is used for inexpensive dresses 
for infants. White flannel or else the pale baby blue 
is best for aninfant’sshawl. White cashmere, trimmed 
with embroidery or lace, is chosen for the long cloak. 
A French cap of muslin, tucked by hand, with lace- 
edged frill, will cost you from $1 to $2. Doubled calico 
wrappers are liked best, as they wash well. It is only 
cordial to shake hands with a lady when you are in- 
troduced to her. 

R. C. anv D. D.—Young ladies wear their hair smooth 
in front, with a slight bang or a few loose tresses on 
the forehead, and a knot quite low behind the head. 
It is called @ l’Anglaise, and is as simple as the classic 
Greek styles. 

Perriexiry.—There is a border of pleating around 
the cotton Balmorals. Get plain écru pongee or fou- 
lard to combine with your damask sample. The lace 
is an imitation of Languedoc. 

M.—Have a chip bonnet trimmed with silk, or else 
one entirely of silk, as you have worn crape for a year. 

A Constant Reaper.—Use the pattern of the Short 
Suit with Train Buttoned On for your black silk dress. 
Jet and your lace will trim it handsomely. Have a pa- 
nier polonaise dress for your girl’s poplin, and face it 
with bright red satin. A cream-colored cloth jacket is 
the stylish spring wrap for a girl. 

R. D., anp Orners.—The best model for mourning 
dresses is the Mourning Costume illustrated in Bazar 
No. 13, Vol. XIII. It will be sent you on receipt of 25 
cents. 

Katuarine.—Get gray cashmere, and make by the 
Black Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIII 

Mrs. R. S.—We have not space in this department to 
answer your numerous questions, but you will find an- 
swers On every subject mentioned in late numbers of 
the Bazar. For summer silks consult Bazar No. 17; 
for mantles, Bazar No. 18; and for children’s dresses, 
Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIII. 

Kate.—Your brown silk will look very well with 
écru pongee and facings of cardinal red satin. 

Inpia Mvusiin.—Your India muslin scarf would be 
pretty tied in fichu fashion as a dressy wrap for mid- 
summer, and that of pine-apple might be draped on 
the skirt of a silk dress. 

Aeatna.—Your striped silk would be pretty made 
by the Black Silk Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XIII. The gay dark foulard silks are now 
preferred to brocades for combinations with plain 
goods. 

B. G. P.—A basque with Tallien over-skirt and 
flounced skirt will be pretty for your pine-apple dress, 
The lavender stripe makes it quite fashionable now, 
and it is suitable for you. A large wide scarf or else 
a pointed mantilla of Spanish Jace is preferred to nar- 
row trimming lace for bonneta, When the latter is 
used, it is put on in rows, with very little fullness. 

Srocx.—Your silk is quite in the fashion, and should 
be made in a coat basque and Tallien over-skirt to wear 
with a violet silk lower skirt, pleated or flounced. For 
your checked wool have a surtout and plain full round 
skirt. 

Genti_e.—Yonur striped silk will make a pretty skirt 
by the Full Walking Skirt pattern illustrated in Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. XIIL, with a coat basque and panels of 
brown and gray brocaded silk or else foulard. You 
will want about five yards of the material. 

M. V. H.—We know of no store that will sell your 
needle-work on commission. The Woman's Exchange, 
at 4 East Twentieth Street, will do so for you. 

Mes. H. R.—Your purple striped silk is very stylish, 
and would be handsome combined with heliotrope 
cashmere or bunting, or else plain purple silk. The 
purple sample is a good color, but is one of the Jap- 
anese poplins that are scarcely worth making. Any 
of the short suit patterns lately illustrated in the Bazar 
will answer for these dresses. Black lace is again fash- 
ionable for trimming silks, but the cheaper laces that 
are not injured by pleatings are most used. 

G. E. B.—Linings and pipings of satin, either red or 
drab, will be all the trimming needed for your polo- 
naise. 

M. A. R.—Get some striped gray and black pongee, 
or some polka-dotted bunting, and make your dress by 
the pattern of the Black Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar 
No. 9, Vol. XTIL 

Constant Reaper.—Get figured foulard, twilled Su- 
rah, or else religieuse veiling to replace the batiste of 
your dress. The Watteau pleat is always worn, but 
the Directoire styles are more popular now. Make 
your black polka-dotted grenadine with a Directoire 
coat basque, and trim the skirt with pleated plain 
grenadine flounces and with Spanish lace. The new- 
est fancy is to use red or yellow silk instead of black 
for the foundation of such dresses. 

Miss 8S. A. M.—Get some foulard silk or else some 
cream-colored bunting for a basque and Tallien over- 
skirt, and use your red silk for a lower skirt. 

Arpreorative Reaper.—A sheet sham for the top 
and a sham for each pillow are used on beds in the day- 
time. Striped muslin, scrim, and cretonne are quite 
as much used as lace for draping curtains. The Black 
Silk Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL, is the 
most useful model for you. Have a scarf mantle of 
the silk for a wrap. 

Dvuonesrrr.—Make the polka-dotted dress by the 
pattern of the Handkerchief Costume illustrated in 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. XIII, and the white one by the 
Shirred Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 7, 
Vol. XTIT. 

T. O. G.—Get figured grenadine to combine with 
your Hernani. Use the plain goods for the skirt, 
which should be slightly full, and for several nafrow 
pleatings around the foot. Then have figured grena- 
dine for a Directoire basque and panels, and have either 
an apron ora tied scarf hanging on the front breadths. 
The guipure lace will detract from the style, while 
pleated Breton lace will add to it. Dark red or blue 
velvet or satin will trim mastic shades, 





“ON THE MARCH 
FROM MOSCOW.” 


FEX\HIS exquisite engraving, 
which is well worthy of 
preservation by all lovers of 
art, graphically delineates a 
typical incident of the terrible 
retreat from Moscow, the hor- 
rors of which are familiar to 
the reading public. Discipline 
has long since become impos- 
sible. A fractional remnant of 
the Grand Army alone remains, 
Each man, whether of the 
Guard or the Line, whether 
on or lancer, is the repre- 
ative of whole regiments 
behind. Comrades and 
are already food for 
No longer can many 
bear the weight of helmet, cap, 
and accoutrements, while some, 
in their despair, throw even 
arms aside, though the savage 
Cossack may still hang on 
their rear. Death marches with 
and as one by one falls, 
overcome by fatigue, hunger, 
cold, and sleep, his felon fingers 
close on the fainting heart. 
t still they p onward 
through the scathing, blinding 
wind, over the boundless white 
plains, ignorant of road or 
track, though the darkling 
snow-cloud lowers over them, 
ominous of pall and shroud ; 
and though the sun is setting 
for some or all forever, yet still 
they press onward, we fam- 
ished, frost-bitten, for 
France, for the pleasant sunny 
land of France. Hope is not 
even yet thrown aside; nor is 
the human kindness that in 
such an extremity is the noblest 
heroism—witness that veteran 
of the Guard, who has divest- 
ed himself of musket and bear- 
skin to carry on his back the 
littie drummer-boy of his regi- 
ment, with the tambour he will 
not part with, and who yet con- 
sequently leads the van. 


horses 


woives, 
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DINNER-TABLE 
IT 


TUN reference to entrées, some 
are eaten with a knife and 
fork, others with a fork only. 
All entrées that offer any re- 
sistance to a fork being passed 
through them require the aid of 
both knife and fork, such as 
cutlets, filet de boeuf, sweet- 
ete.; but when ris 
soles, patties, quenelles, bone- 
less curry, vol-au-vents, tim- 
bales, minces, ete., are eaten, 
the fork is used, and the knife 
is discarded. In the case of 
the lighter entrées, the contact 
of the knife is supposed to mil- 
itate against their delicate fla- 
vor. Thus, for these bonnes 
bouches, the fork is all-sufficient 
wherewith to divide and eat 
them; but with regard to the 
pastry of patties and vol-au- 
vents, it would be considered 
bad style were a knife to be 
used in addition to the fork. 
Forty years ago an elderly guest 
might be seen using a knife and 
fork with much determination 
to a full-sized oyster patty, 
though even then to do so was 
irded in the light of an ec- 
centricity, if not of an absolute 
vulgarity; but in these days 
there would be no doubt about 
the matter, and it would be 
reckoned decidedly the latter, 
with not an approach to the 
former. There are here and 
there people in society who af- 
fect a few eccentricities of man- 
ner; but these whims at all 
times take the form of origi 
nali and not of vulgarities, 
and even then are only indulged 
in by those whose position in 
society is secure, and whose 
birth and good-breeding are a 
foregone conclusion. Mais re- 
venons a nos moutons. When 
game is eaten, it is needless to 
say that the old license for 
holding a bone delicately be- 
tween the fingers and thumb 
has long since expired—* Set 
never on fish nor fiesh, beast 
nor fowl, truly more than two 
fingers and a thumb, for that is courtesy.” In 
these days such behavior would be the reverse 
of courteous, and most unseemly. The leg of a 
chicken, pheasant, duck, or wild-duck is never 
given to a guest as 


breat 


a help, save on those occa- 
sions when there are more guests present than 
there are helps from breasts and wings to offer 
them. Under these circumstances the carver is 
reduced to the necessity of falling back upon the 
legs; but in this case only the upper part of the 
thigh is given, the drumstick being cut off; thus 
a guest has little difficulty in separating the meat 
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from the bone. The wing of a bird, however, is 
a very usual help given to a lady. Formerly it 
was thought a correct thing to sever the wing at 
the joint, and then to cut the meat from the bone; 
but this required a certain amount of strength in 
the wrist and dexterity of action, as, if the bird 
happened to be not exactly in its premiere jeunesse, 
there was a fair chance that a nervous or clumsy 
young lady would lodge one-half of the wing on 
the table-cloth, having misjudged the powers of re- 
sistance offered by the wing, and put forth more 
strength than was needed for the feat; so the fair | 


Ty LS 


recipients of a wing of a bird in the present day | 


do not run this risk or take this trouble, but sim- 
ply cut off from the bone the meat that is easily 
got at, leaving those morsels about which there is 
st difficulty. An inexperienced carver 

ionally gives the gizzard with the wing, and 
some inexperienced young ladies, believing it to 
be the liver, or not exactly knowing what it is, 
make an attempt to eat it; whereas it is needless 
to say the gizzard should not be laid on the wing 
by the carver. In the case of small pigeons, gold- 
en-plovers, snipe, quails, larks, etc., a whole bird 


is given to each help, and the proper way to eat 
these birds is to cut the meat from the breast and 
wings, and to eat each morsel at the moment of 
cutting it; the bird should not be turned over and 
over on the plate, or cut in half, or otherwise dis- 
seeted. The legs of Bordeaux pigeons are not as 
a rule eaten, and half a bird only is given, as there 
is sufficient meat on the wing and breast to satisfy 
an ordinary second-course appetite ; when the legs 
of smaller birds are eaten, such as snipe or golden- 
plover, the meat is cut off as from breast or wing. 

Young ladies, as a rule, do not eat these birds, 
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those dishes where juice or 
syrup prevails to the extent 
of rendering a dessert-spoon 
necessary. But whenever it is 
possible to use a fork in prefer- 
ence to a spoon, it is always bet- 
ter to do so; and jellies, creams, 
blanc-manges, ice puddings, 
ete., are always eaten with a 
fork, 

As a matter of course, young 
ladies do not eat cheese at din 
ner parties. The usual mode 
of eating cheese is to cut it in 
small square pieces, and place 
it with the knife on a morsel of 
bread, and then convey the 
bread to the mouth with the 
fingers. When celery is given 
with cheese, it is cut into fair 
sized mouthfuls, which are put 
in the mouth with the fingers, 
and bites are not taken from a 
stick of celery held between 
the fingers school-boy fashion. 
Salad is always eaten with the 
joint, off small salad plates, 
placed on the left svie of the 
dinner plate; it is eaten with 
the knife and fork. 

To turn from dinner to des 
sert. Although but a few of the 
salient points of the etiquette 
of the dinner table have been 
alluded to, still, enough 
been said to prove how intri 
cate a subject it is, and what 
know ledge it requires, joined to 
keen observation, to handle it 
successfully, and how much a 
novice has to learn in the way 


has 


of trivial details, nothings in 
themselves, but which acquire 
importance when taken in the 
aggregate. On the subject of 
dessert, ices are eaten with a 
small gold ice-spoon. Fruits 
that require peeling—such as 
peaches, apricots, nectarines, 
etc.—are peeled with a dessert 
knife and fork, and eaten with 
a spoon and fork, as are or- 
Pears and apples are 
peeled and eaten with a knife 
and fork, as is pine or melon ; 
with the latter a spoon is also 
required. Strawberries are also 
eaten with a spoon and fork 
when cream is given with them, 
otherwise they are held by their 
stalks and dipped into powder- 
ed sugar. Cherries, gooseber- 
ries, grapes, and currants are 
also eaten with the fingers, and 
so on down the gamut of fruit. 
A slice of dessert cake is bro- 
ken and eaten as bread would 
be, and is not cut with the 
knife into small pieces. The 
finger-glasses are used after 
fruit has been eaten, and the 
tips of the fingers are then 
dipped into the water and dried 
on the serviette with as little 
parade as possible, alw ays bear. 
ing in mind that the serviette 
is not a chamber towel, or the 
finger-glass a wash-hand basin, 
and also that, when the servi 
ette is used for wiping the lips, 
it should be done quickly and 
deftly, attracting as little no 
tice as possible, as it is not a 
pretty sight to see a person de 
liberately occupied in wiping 
his mouth or his mustache 
again and again during dinner. 
With men who indulge in this 
unpleasant habit it is rather a 
trick than a necessity, though, 
as a matter of course, those 
gentlemen who rejoice in a lux- 
uriant growth of beard or 
heavy mustache require the 
friendly aid of a serviette oft 
ener than others; but a lady 
must be a very untidy eater 
who requires to wipe her mouth 
constantly during dinner. 
When liqueurs are handed 
with the ices, young ladies are 
not expected to take them, and, 
as a rule, a young lady would 
not drink more than half a 
glass of sherry with soup or 
fish, one glass of Champagne 
during dinner, or a glass of 
sherry if. Champagne is not 
given, and half a glass of sher 
ry at dessert. A married lady 
would perhaps drink a glass 
and a half of Champagne at 


dinner, in addition to a glass 


anges. 
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s handed with meat or 
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on toast, the toast is 


not meant to be eaten, but merely intended to | which this is served is also not eaten; but when 


receive the superfluous moisture from the as- 
paragus. 

In eating asparagus elderly gentlemen still ad- 
here to the fashion of their youth, and hold the 
stalks in their fingers ; the younger generation cut 
off the points of the asparagus with a knife and 


fork, and do not indulge in the practice of ex- | 


tracting the juiciness from the upper part of the 
stalk; asparagus tongs render helping asparagus 
an easy matter. Sea-kale is often given in the 
second course when first in season; the toast on 


mushrooms are served on toast, this toast is gen- 


| erally eaten; sea-kale is eaten with a knife and 


fork. 

We need hardly remind our readers that it is 
considered to be the height of vulgarity to eat 
peas with a knife. Artichokes are, we might say, 


an awkward and untidy vegetable to eat; they | 


are only given in the second course as a separate 
vegetable, The outside leaves are removed with 
the knife and fork, and the inner leaves, which 
surround the heart or head of the artichoke, are 





conveyed to the mouth with the tingers, and suck- 
ed dry; epicures consider these a “dainty mor- 
sel,” but at a dinner party young ladies would not 
attempt to eat them. 

Savories, again, are not eaten by young ladies 
when they dine out, and seldom in the home cir- 
cle. Savories of the description of macaroni with 
cheese, cheese fondus, cheese straws, cheese souf- 
flés, chou-fleur au gratin, olives, ete.—these things 
are not supposed to suit the palates of young la 
dies. In eating sweets a dessert-spoon is only 
used for compdtes of fruit or fruit tarts, or 


of sherry with fish or 

Some ladies drink 

this, and others perhaps a lit 

tle more; and if a lady does 
not intend drinking more wine than remains in 
her glass, she should make a little motion of dis 
sent when the butler is about to replenish it; 
otherwise a good glass of wine is sent away un- 
tasted: and in all cases when a lady only in 
tends drinking half a glass of wine, it would 
be breach of etiquette for her to say to 
the butler, at the moment of his offering her 
wine, “Only half a glass, please.” Good 
is a costly luxury, awd should never be unne- 
cessarily wasted, even by a guest at a dinner 
party. 


soup. 


less than 


no 


wine 
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NOTHINGS. 


Onty some withered blossoms, 
Crumbling to dry decay ; 

Only a glove half torn in two, 
And idly thrown away ; 

Only a heart that’s breaking— 
That is, if hearts could break; 

Only a man adrift for life, 
All for a woman’s sake. 


Only a few such tokens 
Prized by a love-sick fool, 
Naught but the ashes that strew the ground 
When love’s hot flame grows cool. 
Not the first man by thousands 
The dupe of a heartless flirt ; 
Not the first time that priceless love 
Was treated like common dirt. 


Only in jest! You know it 
Now, though it’s rather Jate— 
Rather too late to turn in your life, 
And seek another fate. 
You’re not a man like thousands, 
With a heart that will veer and twirl, 
And feel’a glow at the word and glance 
Of €very flirting girl. 


Finished forever, and done ; 
Wrecked by a treacherous smile ; 
Following madly a will-o’-the-wisp, 
Happy, if but for a while. 
Only a heart that’s broken— 
That is, if hearts could break ; 
Only a man adrift for life, 
All for a woman’s sake. 





A HOUSE-HUNTING EXPERIENCE. © 


M®= JOSHUA MACLANE was a very busy 
‘i. woman. “ Watts’s honey-bee isn’t a cir- 
cumstance to her,” Joshua Maclane would say, 
with a smile. It was not a smile of derision, but 
very satisfied, for he was a busy man, and this 
element of activity in his partner was a source of 
intense satisfaction. “ Just suppose a drone had 
fallen to my share in the lottery of marriage!” 
he would say, with a shrug of his shoulders. “I 
would have pulled her arms off, figuratively, try- 
ing to urge her forward, and she might have 
pulled my ears off, literally, trying to hold me 
back. That’s the way incompatibilities come. 
Now Bess and I pull together pretty well. Some- 
times, it’s true, she gets a little beyond me, but a 
little tightening of the rein and a gentle ‘ whoa’ 
brings her alongside without any more trouble.” 

As a result of Mrs. Maclane’s activity, she had 
a great deal to do, for society learned long ago 
that, as a rule, if it wants anything done, it is 
safest to go to a busy person to get it done. 
Drones never learn executive ability. As a nat- 
ural sequence, Mrs. Maclane was president of asso- 
ciations, secretary of societies, visitor at institu- 
tions, chairman of committees, on whom most of 
the work fell, and a power in society as well as 
her own home. 

To such busy people there come days when ex- 
ecutive ability is taxed to the utmost. The varied 
duties do not spread themselves neatly over a 
given space, but come, like “ troubles, in battal- 
ions.” 7 

One of these days, and one of these hours in 
the day, had come to Mrs. Joshua Maclane. She 
was sewing, watching her children, and entertain- 
ing a neighbor, when the tide set in. A note 
came, begging her, as president of a relief asso- 
ciation, to examine the credentials of a suffering 
applicant immediately. Another came, begging 
her to visit a family in extreme destitution at 
once. A servant entered, saying that the seam- 
stress could not proceed further without orders ; 
and directly behind the servant came Harry Mac- 
lane, with a note from his teacher stating that he 
was sent home because he complained of sore 
throat, and was feverish. With a mother’s in- 
stinct, the minor duties waited while Mrs. Mac- 
lane examined the child’s throat. She was thus 
engaged when her husband’s brother entered with 
a telegram. 

“Tt is from Joshua,” he explained. “He says 
there is a house for sale up town that he wants 
you to look at immediately. ‘Drop everything,’ 
he telegraphs, and look after it.” 

Mrs. Joshua Maclane knitted her brow, and the 
neighbor smiled, but she said, kindly, “If there 
is any way I can assist you, I hope you will allow 


“Instead of dropping everything, I don’t see 
how anything can be dropped,” said Mrs. Mac- 
lane, meditatively. She took a medicine case, 
and as she prepared some medicine for her sick 
child, said to the waiting servant, “ Tell the seam- 
stress to sew on the sheets in the closet until I 
am at liberty. I keep such plain work for emer- 
gencies,” she explained to her neighbor. “Now 
I must put Harry in a room by himself until I 
know whether his illness is contagious, and I can 
not leave him. I will attend to the case down 
stairs as soon as Harry is comfortable.” 

“Can I visit the poor family ?” volunteered her 
neighbor. 

“T shall be very grateful,” replied Mrs. Mac- 
lane. Then she turned to her brother-in-law. 

“ Hal, I can’t look after the house. It would 
be a great favor if you cuuld do it.” 

“But—” began the brother-in-law. 

Mrs. Maclane interrupted him. “You know 
our needs, and tastes too, almost as well as we 
do ourselves. You know we want a house sim- 
ilar to this, but larger. Observe the paper, the 
paint, and the walls. Be sure to find out if there 
are plenty of closets, and, above all things, no- 
tice if there are any signs of sewer gas.” 

“The lack of wisdom in sending a boy to do 
a man’s work has passed into a proverb,” an- 
swered Henry Maclane. “I fear you will find it 
equally unwise to send a man to do a woman’s 
work, You remember Miles Standich’s advice to 





John Alden—‘If you want anything well done, 
do it yourself, John’ ?” 

“A little practice in house-hunting may be of 
service to you in the future,” suggested the neigh- 
bor, pleasantly. 

“ Bachelor halls are very dreary places, in my 
way of thinking,” replied Henry Maclane, grave- 
ly. “A home that is a home needs a wife.” 

“Precisely,” said the neighbor. “ Wife and 
home were in my thoughts when I suggested the 
acquisition of knowledge for future use.” 

Henry Maclane shrugged his shoulders, and 
gave his head a negative shake. “You wouldn’t 
advise a man who had civil engineering before him 
to learn to be a jeweller, I suppose ?” 

“No; but I would advise a man who had civil 
engineering or anything else before him not to 
cast away a jewel if he should stumble across 
one. Diamonds always repay for the setting.” 
The neighbor said it with intent, evidently, giv- 
ing expressive little nods as she talked. 

Henry Maclane smiled. “I am afraid your 
diamond is a manufactured one. Put to the test, 
it would turn out like the Scotch chemist’s—a 
crystallized silicate, and not pure carbon.” 

As he passed out, the neighbor said, with a 
pout: “ Your brother-in-law is incorrigible. There 
is that good Miss Anderson would make him such 
a good wife, and I know she worships the ground 
he walks on. Is there any old love that fills his 
mind and heart to the exclusion of all the inter- 
esting ladies of our set ?” 

“We never knew of any love affair,” replied 
Mrs. Maclane, in a confidential tone, “ but I have 
my suspicions. He was a young man at the time 
of our civil war, and, as a colonel, did good serv- 
ice in the Union army. Attached to his sword 
is a curl of light flaxen hair tied with a blue rib- 
bon. I once begged him to tell me the story of 
the golden lock, but he answered, quietly, that 
there was nothing to tell. 

“*Tt looks like a child’s,’ I ventured to suggest. 

“To which he replied, ‘The head on which it 
grew must have known as many summers and 
winters a3 your own.’ 

“*T hope she is not dead,’ I ventured again. 

“ And he answered, in the same quiet way, ‘I 
never heard of her death.’ 

“Ts she married ?’ I asked, bluntly. 

“*T presume so; I don’t know,’ he answered, 
a trifle less calmly. 

“The ribbon is faded ; I will bring you a fresh 
piece, and put this in the rag-bag,’ I suggested. 

“But he shook his head decidedly. ‘A new 
piece would not be the same,’ he answered, gravely. 

“This is a slight foundation on which to rear 
a romance, but I have always believed there is 
a memory of the past connected with the faded 
ribbon and sunny hair. Hal, with all his bravery, 
is ashy man. He would be like Miles Standish, 
whom he is always quoting, in love and in war, 
I don’t believe he ever heard ‘that terrible No 
from the lips of the woman’ who had sunny hair 
and wore pale ribbons, but I can fancy him losing 
his chance, and letting some other man win her. 
You see, he would have only himself to blame, 
and would go on remembering the past dream 
with a dreary kind of pleasure. Still, I always 
expect to see him married. Home and wife are 
the just deserts of men like Hal.” 

The man of whom this cheerful prophecy was 
made was on his way to an up-town residence, in 
no enviable frame of mind. 

“Tt’s absurd of Joshua’s wife to send me on 
this errand,” he was thinking. “I am sure to 
blunder. Let me see—paper, paint, walls, clos- 
ets, and sewer gas were the items of special im- 
portance.” 

“ What a pleasant-looking house !” he thought, 
as he ascended the steps of the residence desig- 
nated in his brother’s telegram. In the hall he 
carefully noted the wall from floor to ceiling, 
looked closely at the paint, and made an inven- 
tory of closets at the back of the hall. Then he 
was admitted into the parlor, and saw at a glance 
that the arrangement was such as Mrs. Maclane 
desired. A faint perfume of violets was a plea- 
sant odor to inhale when he feared to encounter 
sewer gas. He glanced at the wall, and then his 
eye fell on a lady who advanced from the rear 
room, and exclaimed, “ Mr. Maclane !”’ 

“ My old friend Reby !” he responded, as he took 
her hand. “This is an unexpected pleasure.” 

There was genuine pleasure on both sides, if 
sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks were signs 
of pleasure ; then each surveyed the other, with 
glances half questioning and half apprehensive, 
as they exchanged ordinary remarks and Henry 
Maclane explained his errand. 

“ My sister occupies the house, and will show 
it to you presently,” said the lady. “Do you 
want it furnished as you find it?” 

Henry Maclane looked at the fair woman—sun- 
ny hair waving over her forehead ; clear blue eyes 
looking searchingly into his at one moment, and 
glancing shyly away the next; lips moving nerv- 
ously, as if she were mastering some emotion— 
and he replied, emphatically, “ Just as it is!” 

“There is a pleasant view from the back win- 
dows,” said the lady, leading the way to the rear 
room. 

“Very pleasant!” replied Henry Maclane ; but 
he had given only a glance outside, and was gaz- 
ing down on the fair-haired woman, standing a 
little lower than himself. Then he fell to asking 
questions about her family and mutual friends ; 
and all the time he had the air of a lawyer who 
asks indirect questions hoping to elicit some un- 
known facts. 

“Mamma!” called a childish voice in the hall. 

The fair lady stepped to the door, and said, 
gently, “Go to the nursery, Hal.” 

Henry Maclane started at the sound of the 
name he always bore in his own home. Had it 
been given the child for sweet remembrance’ sake? 
The thought that this remembrance must count 
for naught, if there were husband and children, 
had in it the sadness of “it might have been.” 

“The years must have brought many changes 





to you,” said wore sats #2 with a view of gain- 
ing some personal knowledge. 

mt. Tea” cnavenst the lady, with a meditative 
look on her face, “there are few reminders even 
of the old days left. I have had my share of 
joy and sorrow.” 

Henty Maclane noted, what he had not seen 
before, that there was a mingling of crape in the 
lady’s black dress. ‘“ Perhaps she is a widow,” 
was his thought. 

“My mother’s death last year was the greatest 
affliction I have ever had,” she said, sadly. 

“Not a widow!” was Henry Maclane’s mental 
comment. “The loss of her husband would have 
been a greater affliction to this woman than the 
loss of her mother.” 

There was a pause, and Henry Maclane said: 
“You must know Mrs. Maclane. She will give 
any friend of mine a warm welcome.” 

“Certainly,” replied the lady. “It will be a 
pleasure to know her. Ah! here is my sister, 
Mrs. Ellis. Sue, don’t you remember Mr. Mac- 
lane?” 

“Relember him? What, Hal, our most de- 
voted attendant and dearest friend? Upon my 
word, I hadn’t any dearer friend in those days,” 
exclaimed the sister, in a voluble way he remem- 
bered well. “How glad I am to see you! The 
servant told me a gentleman was waiting to be 
shown the house. I little dreamed of finding an 
old friend in the house-hunter. Are you a judge 
of houses ?” she asked, in a practical way. 

“T fear not; but Mrs. Maclane was unable to 
come, as one of the children was ill,” replied 
Henry Maclane. 

“How many children are there?” asked Mrs. 
Ellis. 

“ Five,” answered Henry Maclane. 

Mrs. Ellis proceeded immediately to the busi- 
ness inhand. “I will show you the upper stories 
if you like to look.” 

As they left the parlors, a child entered from 
the rear, exclaiming, “ Mamma!” 

“Come to me, Hal,” said the fair lady, laying 
a detaining hand on the child. 

Henry Maclane followed his leader, looking 
back at the tableau of the sweet womanly face 
against which the child’s curly head rested. It 
was a pretty picture; but it gave him pain, for 
the child’s name suggested again that possibility 
of sweet remembrance and vain regret. 

Mrs. Ellis enumerated the good points of the 
house with the volubility of a house agent, and Hen- 
ry Maclane appeared to follow, but his thoughts 
were with the fair woman in the parlor below. 

“Tt is strange we never met until to-day,” he 
said, somewhat irrelevantly, as Mrs. Ellis’s last 
remark was about communicating rooms. 

“You see, we went to Europe when you went 
for a soldier,” replied Mrs. Ellis. “I was there 
until the war was over. Reby remained some 
years longer. When we came back to Baltimore, 
your family had moved to New York, and we lost 
sight of you all. It was very dismal coming back 
to strangers and many changes. I soon found 
comfort in my engagement to Mr. Ellis, and Reby 
went back to Europe. She wants to go again, 
but we are trying to keep her here.” 

“Ts her husband there ?” asked Henry Maclane. 

“ Husband ?—Reby’s husband?” echoed Mrs. 
Ellis. ‘She has never married. Did you notice 
your namesake, my little boy ?” 

Henry Maclane made a movement to descend 
the stairs, 

“ Hadn’t you better see the rear room ?” asked 
Mrs. Ellis. 

“No matter. I will send Mrs. Maclane,” he 
replied, carelessly. 

Truth to tell, he was inclined to go down the 
stairs with a bound. His sister-in-law’s conclu- 
sions had not been wide of the mark. No woman 
had ever been to him what this woman with the 
sunny hair and fair face had been, but he was a 
shy man, and had simply lost his chance. He 
went to battle with only a request for one golden 
lock from the fair head, and she was too proud a 
woman to give more than was asked. Then 
drifted far apart, as lives often do that have 
touched each other with strong points of contact. 
Once Henry Maclane sent a Tetter of reconnois- 
sance to his old friend. “ Perhaps it may be like 
the dove sent out from the ark,” he thought, and 
may bring me some olive-branch of remembrance; 
but it was like the dove that never returned. He 
always thought of her now as blessing some home 
with her loving presence, and lost to him forever. 
To find her unclaimed and untrammelled he had 
hardly dared to hope. 

He was soon in the parlor, and by Reby’s side. 

“Tell Mrs. Maclane we would like her decision 
as soon as possible,” said Mrs. Ellis, somewhat 
sharply. To herself she was saying, “The man 
might have married Reby once, but he shall not 
flirt with her now.” 

“T am glad to find Reby unchanged,” said 
Henry Maclane in response. 

Mrs. Ellis replied, brusquely: “She is wonder- 
fully changed to me.’ The years have brought 
great strength and goodness to Reby. She is not 
a woman to tolerate nonsense of any kind.” 

She justified her brusque speech with the 
mental comment: “A man with a wife and five 
children has no business to stand there with un- 
disguised admiration on his face, and congratu- 
late himself on finding Reby unchanged. It’s a 
trying ordeal to her, and I would shorten it if I 
could.” 

Her remark brought the color to Reby’s face, 
and Henry Maclane looked annoyed. “I don’t 
understand—” he began. 

Mrs. Ellis interrupted him. “You will bring 
Mrs. Maclane when you come again ?” 

“ Possibly her husband will be free to come with 
her,” was the quiet response, 

“Husband! Are you not Mrs. Maclane’s hus- 
band ?” asked Mrs. Ellis, wonderingly. 

“Me? Oh no! My brother Joshua is Mrs. 
—" husband,” teplied Henry Maclane, with 
a smile, 





“ And father of the five children ?” continued 
Mrs. Ellis. 


“Father of the five children,” echoed Henry 
Maclane. 
— haven’t you any wife ?” asked Mrs. Ellis, 


y. 
“The Bible says, ‘A good wife is from the 
Lord,’” replied Henry Maclane, gravely. “He 
has never given me such a blessing.” 

Mrs. Ellis’s eyes twinkled. 

“T could give you a Bible quotation that might 
help you,” she said, demurely; but a warning 
glance from Reby stopped her, just as a visitor 
was announced. 

“You will come to see us soon?” said Mrs. 
Ellis, as Henry Maclane arose to leave. 

“Can I come this evening ?” he asked. 

“Certainly,” replied Mrs. Ellis. “It is well to 
get a gas-light view of things you are interested 
in buying.” 

When the door shut, Mrs. Ellis turned to Reby, 
apparently much interested in the.visitor’s card. 
“Do you know what I was about to quote? ‘Ask, 
and it shall be given you.’” 

“Oh, Sue!” remonstrated the shrinking woman. 
“Don’t toss me to any man, as if I were a ball to 
be picked up, or let alone, as suits his pleasure.” 


cu 


At the dinner table Mrs. Maclane turned - 
ly to her brother-in-law with the question, “ How 
do you like house-hunting ?” 

“TImmensely,” was the hearty response. “I 
9 I never enjoyed anything so much in my 

e,” 


Mrs. Maclane looked searchingly at the man. 
It sounded like sarcasm, but there was genuine 
pleasure in the face she scrutinized. 

“It must have been a satisfactory house,” she 
said, complacently. ‘* Now tell me all about it.” 

“Tt is a pleasant-looking house ; brown-stone 
front, high stoop, and three rooms deep,” answer- 
ed Henry Maclane, glibly. 

Mrs. Maclane looked gratified. “What was 
the condition of the paper and paint ?” she asked. 

“The hall paper was dark, and the wood-work 
dark, and in good order,” replied Henry Maclane, 
positively. 

“Well, the rest of the house ?” pursued Mrs. 
Maclane. 

Henry Maclane passed from a positive to a 
negative condition as he answered, in a puzzled 
way, “I hardly know. I couldn’t exactly tell. I 
think the hall was an index of the rest.” 

Mrs. Maclane smiled. “Closets?” she sug- 


“ The hall had closets,” said Henry Maclane, in 
much the way a school-boy begins a recitation of 
which he knows only the first paragraph, “I 
guess they are all right.” 

Mrs. Maclane laughed heartily as she remarked, 
“T never take closets on trust. Sewer gas?” 

“No,” responded Henry Maclane ; “there was 
a sweet odor of violets as I entered the parlor.” 

“ Good!” exclaimed Mrs. Maclane. “It sounds 
like Araby the blest.” 

“Tt was,” responded Henry Maclane, in an un- 
der-tone. 

“ Well, about the rest of the house?” continued 
Mrs. Maclane. “Did the violet odor pervade the 
whole of the mansion ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Henry Maclane. 
“She didn’t come.” 

“She? who?” asked Mrs. Maclane, in a puz- 
zled way. 

“The sister,” was the brief reply. 

“Who's sister?’ demanded Maclane, in 
perplexity. “Brother Hal, do you know you are 
talking incoherently? I can’t seem to follow you. 
Are we talking about a house or a woman?” 

“Both,” answered Henry Maclane, with a smile. 

“ What was the woman like ?” asked Mrs. Mac- 


e. 

“ Light wavy hair, not a bit fluffy nor plaster- 
ed stiffly, but just falling over her forehead in 
pretty rippling waves and coiled in a knot at the 
back, clear eyes that demand the truth and tell 
the truth, a good nose, an expressive mouth, del- 
icate hands, and a shapely figure—that’s the wo- 
man,” answered Henry Maclane, enthusiastically. 

Mrs. Maclane laughed at the minute descrip- 
tion, and inquired, “‘ What did she wear ?” 

The reply was prompt: “A black dress—for, 
you see, her mother died last year—some pretty 
clinging lace at her throat, more of the same at 
her wrists, and a bunch of violets in her belt.” 

“You can give a better inventory of the wo- 
man and her garments than you can of the house,” 
said Mrs. Maclane. 

“Never mind; I'll try it again,” replied the 
brother-in-law, cheerfully. 

“When ?” asked Mrs. Maclane. 

“T promised to look at the house by gas-light,” 
answered Henry Maclane. 

“To-night’s gas-light ?” asked the woman, won- 
deringly. 

“Of course,” was the decided reply. 
crastination is the thief of time.’ 
to cry ‘Stop thief!” 

“Tn the mean time, I think I'll manage to look 
at the house myself,” said Mrs. Maclane, “ What 
is the name of the lady I am to ask for?” 

“ Mrs, Ellis,” was the reply. 

“T never knew any one by the name,” com- 
mented Mrs. Maclane. 

“Nor I,” said her brother-in-law. 

Mrs. Maclane looked puzzled. She had been 
thinking Hal must have met some old friends. 

At the supper table that night she turned to 
her brother-in-law with the query, “ Hal, what pos- 
sessed you to tell Mrs, Ellis we wanted the house 
just as you found it? You know we have more 
furniture than we can stow away comfortably.” 

“She didn’t understand me,” replied Henry 
Maclane. ‘Women are dreadfully dull of com- 
prehension.” 

“ And men are incoherent and equivocal,” re- 
torted Mrs. Maclane. “For instance, you told 
me you had never heard of Mrs. Ellis. She told 
me you were an old friend.” 
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“She wasn’t an Ellis when I knew her,” re- 
plied Henry Maclane. “She was Sue Monroe,” 

“T did not see the sister,” added Mrs. Maclane. 
“She had gone for a walk. I will decide about 
the house to-night.” 

The next morning at the breakfast table came 
a note to Joshua Maclane from the house agent, 
saying that Mrs. Ellis had withdrawn the house 
from the market. 

“How provoking!” exclaimed Mrs. Maclane. 
“We had decided to take it. Just think, Broth- 
er Hal,” she said, as her brother-in-law entered 
the breakfast-room, “ that lovely house with which 
you and I fell in love is withdrawn from the mar- 
ket!” 

“Ah?” he said, in an interested way. 
reason given ?” 

“Not a word,” answered Mrs. Maclane. “I 
think folks ought to know their own minds bet- 
ter than to put a house in the market one day 
and withdraw it the next.” 

“ Perhaps there has been a change of base,” 
suggested Henry Maclane. 

“You were going to look at it by gas-light,” 
said Mrs. Maclane. “ How did it impress you ?” 

“ Very pleasantly,” was the smiling reply. 

“ Brother Hal,” said Mrs. Maclane, bending a 
searching gaze on her brother-in-law, “ tell us all 
about it, Of course you went to look at more 
than the house by gas-light. Do you know why 
this house is withdrawn from the market ?” 

“The lady has concluded to occupy it,” replied 
Henry Maclane. 

“ Does not the house belong to Mr. Ellis ?” was 
the next query. 

“No,” he replied. “It belonged to the Mon- 
roe estate, and fell to the sister’s share.” 

“ Hal,” said Mrs, Maclane, gravely, “our neigh- 
bor yesterday suggested Miss Anderson as a de- 
sirable alliance for you.” 

“Tell our neighbor I am like the house—with- 
drawn from the market,” was the smiling answer. 

“ Just tell me this, Hal,” said Mrs. Maclane, in 
a coaxing way : “ did the fair-haired woman you 
met when you went house-hunting ever wear the 
flaxen curl and the pale blue ribbon? You see 
I am putting two and two together.” 

“Your figures are units of the same denomina- 
tion, and you can add them,” was the frank an- 
swer, “The stray lock belongs to that fair 
head.” 

“ And it all came about from my sending you 
to look after a house,” mused Mrs. Maclane. 

“Yes. The results we unconsciously attain oft- 
en exceed in greatness the intent we consciously 
pursue,” was the philosophic reply. “Seeking for 
a house for you, in no enviable frame of mind, I 
have found a wife for myself, and my frame of 
mind is’”—he paused and turned to his brother. 
“Joshua, perhaps you can get at it if you go 
back to the day when you fell in love with Bess, 
and add fifteen years of separation and loneliness 
to it, and then suddenly find out you have belong- 
ed to each other all through the past, and mutu- 
ally vow to belong to each other all through the 
future. It makes a very neat sum of happiness, 
Joshua,” he said, with a radiant smile. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A NIGHT IN VENICE. 


Tue solitary occupant of this railway ca 
was apparently reading ; but all the same he look. 
ed oftener at his watch than at his book. At 
length he definitely shut the volume, and placed 
it in his travelling-bag. Then he let down the car- 
riage window, and looked out into the night. 

The heavens were clear and calm; the newly 
risen moon was but a thin crescent of silver; in 
the south a large planet was shining. All around 
him, as it seemed, stretched a vast plain of water, 
as dark and silent and serene as the overarching 
sky. Then, far ahead, he could catch a glimpse 
of a pale line stretching across the watery plain— 
a curve of the many-arched viaduct along which 
the train was thundering—and beyond that again, 
and low down at the horizon, two or three minute 
and dusky points of orange. These lights were 
the lights of Venice. 

This traveller was not much hampered with 
luggage. When finally the train was driven into 
the glare of the station, and the usual roar and 
confusion began, he took his small bag in his 
hand, and rapidly made his way through the 
crowd. Then out and down the broad stone steps, 
and into a gondola. In a couple of minutes he 
was completely away from all that glare and bus- 
tle and noise; nothing around him but darkness 
and an absolute silence. 

The city seemed as the City of the Dead. The 
tall and sombre buildings on each side of the wa- 
ter highway were masses of black—the blackest 
of all where they showed against the stars. The 
ear sought in vain for any sound of human life; 
there was nothing but the lapping of the water 
along the side of the boat, and the slow, monot- 
onous plash of the oar. 

Further and further into the silence and the 
darkness; and now here and there a window, 
close down to the water, and heavily barred with 
rectangular bars of iron, shows a dull red light ; 
but there is no sound, nor any passing shadow 
within, The man who is standing by the hearse- 
like cabin of the gondola observes and thinks, 
These black buildings; the narrow and secret ca- 
nals ; the stillness of the night : are they not sug- 
gestive enough—of revenge, a quick blow, and the 
silence of the grave? And now, as the gondola 
still glides on, there is heard a slow and distant 








now again, as ola goes on its way, anoth- 
er sound—-still more muffled indistinct—the 


sound of a church organ, with the solemn chant- 
ing of voices. Are they praying for the soul of 
the dead? The sound becomes more and more 
distant; the gondola goes on its way. 

The new-comer has no further time for these 
idle fancies. At the Rialto bridge he stops the 
gondola, pays the man, and goes ashore. Then, 
rapidly ascending the steps, he crosses the bridge, 
descends the other side, and again jumps into a 
gondola. All this the work of a few seconds. 

But it was obvious he had been expected. He 
gave no instructions to the two men in this second 
gondola, They instantly went to work, and with 
a rapid and powerful stroke sent the boat along: 
—with an occasional warning cry as they swept 
by the entrance to one or other of the smaller 
canals, Finally they abruptly left the Grand 
Canal, close by the Corte d’Appello, and shot ‘nto 
a narrow opening that i little more than a 
slit between the buildings. 

Here they had to go more cautiously, the orange 
light of their lamp shining as they passed on the 
empty archways, and on the iron-barred windows 
and the slimy steps. And always this strange si- 
lence in the dead or sleeping city, and the monot- 
onous plash of the oars, and the deep low cry of 
“Sia premi!” or “Sia stali!” to give warning of 
their approach. But, indeed, that warning was 
unnecessary ; they were absolutely alone in this 
labyrinth of gloomy waterways. 

At length they shot beneath a low bridge, and 
stopped at some steps immediately beyond. Here 
one of the men, getting out, proceeded to act as 
guide to the stranger. They had not far to go. 
They passed first of all into a long, low, and foul- 
smelling archway, in the middle of which was a 
narrow aperture protected by an iron gate. The 
man lit a candle, opened the gate, and preceded 
his companion along a passage and up a stone 
staircase. The atmosphere of the place was damp 
and sickly; the staircase was not more than three 
feet in width; the feeble glimmer of the candle 
did but little to dispel the darkness. Even that 
was withdrawn; for the guide, having knocked 
thrice at a door, blew out the candle, and retreated 
down stairs. 

“ The night is dark, Brother.” 

“ The dawn is near.” 

Instantly the door was thrown open ; the dark 
figure of a man was seen against the light; he 
said, “Come in! come in!” and his hand was 
outstretched. The stranger seemed greatly sur- 
prised. 

“What, you, Calabressa!” he exclaimed. 
“ Your time has not expired.” 

“What,no? My faith, I have made it expire,” 
said the other, airily, and introducing a rather 
badly pronounced French word or two into his 
Italian. “But come in—comein. Take a seat: 
you are early ; you may have to wait.” 

He was an odd-looking person, this tall, thin, 
elderly man, with the flowing yellow-white hair 
and the albino eyes. There was a semi-military 
look about his braided coat ; but on the other hand 
he wore the cap of a German student—of purple 
velvet, with a narrow leather peak. He seemed 
to be proud of his appearance. He had a gay 
manner. 

“Yes,I amescaped. Ah, how fineit is! You 
walk about all day as you please ; you smoke cig- 
arettes; you have your coffee; you go to look at 
the young English ladies who come to feed the 
pigeons in the Place.” 

He raised two fingers to his lips, and blew a kiss 
to all the world. 

“Such complexions! A wild rose in every 
cheek! But listen now: this is not about an 
English young lady. I go up to the Church of St. 
Mark—beside the bronze horses. I am enjoying 
the air when I hear a sound ; I turn; over there 
I see open windows ; ah! the figure in the white 
dressing-gown! It is the divaherself. They play 
the Barbiere to-night, and she is practicing as she 
dusts her room. Una voce poco fa—it trills all 
through the square. She puts the ornaments on 
the mantel-piece straight. Lo giurai, la vincerd ! 
—she goes to the mirror and makes the most 
beautiful attitude. Ah, what a spectacle—the 
black hair all down—the white dressing-gown— 
Jo sono docile”’—and again he kissed his two fin- 
gers. Then he said: 

“But now, you. You do not look one day old- 
er. And how is Natalie?” 

“Natalie is well, I believe,” said the other, 
gravely. 

“You are astrange man. You have nota soft 
heart for the pretty creatures of the world; you 
areimplacable. The little Natalushka, then: how 
is she?” 

“The little Natalushka is grown big now; she 
is quite a woman.” 

“A woman! She will marry an Englishman, 
and become very rich: is not that so?” 

“Natalie—I mean Natalushka—will not mar- 
ry,” said the other, coldly. “She knows she is 
very useful tome, She knows I have no other.” 

“ Maintenant : the busi how goes that ?” 

“Elsewhere, well; in England, not quite so 
well,” said Ferdinand Lind. “ But what can you 
expect? The English think they have no need 
of co-operation, except to get their groceries cheap. 
Why, everything is done in the open air there. If 
a scoundrel gets a lash too many in prison, you 
have it before Parliament next week. Ifa school- 
boy is kicked by his master, you have all the news- 
papers in the country ablaze. The newspapers 
govern England. A penny journal has more pow- 
er than the commander-in-chief.” 

“Then why do you remain in England ?” 

“Tt is the safest for me personally. Then there 
is most to be done there. Again, it is the head- 
quarters of money. Do you see, Calabressa? 
One must have money, or one can not work.” 














The albino-looking man lit a cigarette. 

“You despair, then, of England? No, you 
never despair.” . 

“There is a prospect. The Southern English- 
man is apathetic; he is interested only, as I said, 
in getting his tea and sugar cheap. But the North- 
ern Englishman is vigorous. The trades’ associ- 
ations in the North are vast, powerful, wealthy ; 
but they are suspicious of anything foreign. Mem- 
bers join us; the associations will not. But what 
do you think of this, Calabressa: if one were to 
have the assistance of an Englishman whose fa- 
ther was one of the great iron-masters ; whose 
name is well known in the north; who has a 
large fortune and a strong will ?” 

“You have got such a man?” 

“Not yet. He is only a Friend. But if I do 
not misjudge him, he will be a Companion soon. 
He is a man after my own heart: once with us, 
all the powers of the earth will not turn him 
back.” 

“ And his fortune ?” 

“ He will help us with that also, no doubt.” 

“ But how did it occur to Providence to furnish 
you with an assistant so admirably equipped ?” 

“Do you mean how did I chance to find him ? 
Through a young English lord—an amiable youth, 
who is a great friend of Natalie’s—of Natalush- 
ka’s. Why, he has joined us too—” 

“ An English milord !” 

“Yes; but it is merely from poetical sympathy. 
He is pleasant, and warm-hearted ; but to us not 
valuable. And he is poor.” 

At this moment a bell rang, apparently in an 
adjoining apartment. Calabressa jumped from 
his chair, and hastened to a door on his left, 
which he opened. A portiére prevented anything 
being seen in the chamber beyond. 

“Has the summons been answered ?” a voice 
asked, from the other side. 

“Yes, sir,” said Calabressa. “ Brother Lind is 
here.” 

“ That is well.” 

The door was again shut, and Calabressa re- 
sumed his seat. 

“ Brother Lind,” said he, in a low voice, though 
he leaned back in his chair, and still preserved 
that gay manner, “I suppose you do not know 
why you have been summoned ?” 

“Not 1.” 

“ Bien. But suppose one were to guess? Sup- 
pose there is a gentleman somewhere about who 
has been carrying his outraging of one’s common 
notions of decency just a little too far? Sup- 
pose it is necessary to make an example. You 
may be noble, and have great wealth, and honor, 
and smiles from beautiful women; but if some 
night you find a little bit of steel getting into 
your heart, or if some morning you find your cof- 
fee as you drink it burn all the way down until 
you can feel it burn no more—what then? You 
must bid good-by to your mistresses, and to your 
gold plate and feasts, and your fountains spouting 
perfumes, and all your titles: is not that so?” 

“But who is it?” said Lind, suddenly bending 
forward. 

The other regarded him for a moment playfully. 

What if I were to mention the ‘ Starving Car- 
dinal’ ?” 

“ Zaccatelli!” exclaimed Lind, with a ghastly 
pallor appearing for a moment in the powerful 
iron-gray face. 

Calabressa only laughed. 

“Oh yes, it is beautiful to have all these fine 
things. And the unhappy devils who are forced 
to pawn their last sticks of furniture at the Monte 
di Pieta, rather than have their children starve 
when bread is dear: how it must gratify them to 
think of his Eminence seizing the funds of that 
flourishing institution to buy up the whole of the 
grain in the Papal States! What an admirable 
speculation! How kind to the poor, on the part 
of the Secretary to the Vicar of Christ! What? 
—do you think because I am a cardinal I am not 
to make a profitin corn? I tell you those people 
have no business to be miserable; they have no 
business to go and pawn their things; if I am 
allowed to speculate with the funds, why not? 
Allons done !—it is a devilish fine world, merry 
gentlemen !” 

“But—but why have they summoned me?” 
Lind said, in the same low voice. 

“ Who knows 2” said the other, lightly. “Ido 
not. Come, tell me more about the little Nata- 
lushka. Ah, do I not remember the little minx, 
when she came in after dinner among all those 
men, with her ‘ Hljen a haza’! What has she 

wn to? what has she become ?” 

“ Natalie is a good girl,” said her father; but 
he was thinking of other things. 

“ Beautiful ?” 

“Some would say so.” 

“But not like the English young ladies ?” 

“Not at all.” 

“T thought not. I remember the black-eyed 
little one—with her pride in Batthyany, and her 
hatred of Gérgey, and all the rest of it. The 
little empress !—with her proud eyes, and her 
black eyelashes. Do you remember at Dunkirk, 
when old Anton Pepezinski met her for the first 
time? ‘ Little Natalushka, if I wait for you, will 
you marry me when you grow up? Then the quick 
answer, ‘J am not to be called any longer by my 
nursery name ; but if you will fight for my coun- 
try, Iwill marry you when I grow up.” 

Light-hearted as this man Calabressa was, hav- 
ing escaped from prison, and eagerly inclined for 
chatter, after so long a spell of enforced silence, 
he could not fail to perceive that his companion 
was hardly listening to him. 

“Mais, mon frére, 4 quoi bon le regarder ?” he 
said, peevishly. “If it must come, it will come. 
Or is it the poor cardinal you pity? That was 
a good name they invented for him, anyway—il 
cardinale affamatore.” 

Again the bell rang, and Ferdinand Lind start- 
ed. When he turned to the door, it was with a 
look on his face of some anxiety and apprehen- 
sion—a look but rarely seen there. Then the 





portiére was drawn aside to let some one come 
through: at the same moment Lind caught a brief 
glimpse of a number of men sitting round a small 
table. 

The person who now appeared, and whom Lind 
saluted with great respect, was a little, sallow- 
complexioned man, with an intensely black beard 
and mustache, and a worn expression of face. 
He returned Lind’s salutation gravély, and said: 

“ Brother, the Council thank you for your prompt 
answer to the summons. Meanwhile, nothing 
is decided. You will attend here to-morrow 
night.” 

“ At what hour, Brother Granaglia ?” 

“Ten. You will now be conveyed back to the 
Rialto steps; from thence you can get to your 
hotel.” 

Lind bowed acquiescence; and the stranger pass- 
ed again through the portiére and disappeared. 

[ro BE CONTINUED. ] 





Crochet Border for Bonnets. 
See illustration on page 324. 

Tas border is composed of rosettes which are work- 
ed with fine and coarse silk. For each rosette crochet 
with coarse silk and a coarse crochet-needle on a ring 
an inch and three-quarters in circumference the 1st 
round.—82 sc. (single crochet: the wrong side of the 
work forms the right side of the border). 2d round.— 
40 sc. on the upper veins of the 32 st. (stitch) of the 
preceding round. 8d round.—Ten times alternately 3 
sc. on the upper veins of the next 3 st. in the preced- 
ing round, 1 dot, for which take up 1 st. from the w 

r veins of the following st., then on the wrong side 
ay on a mesh half an inch in circumference, wind the 
working thread four times downward on the mesh and 
crochet-needle, then draw the working thread in a 
stitch through all the windings and stitches on the 
needle, again work off the st., and remove the mesh 
from the dot; finally, work 1 sl. (sli 
first sc. in this sound. 4th round.—With fine silk on 
the same crochet-needle, and going back on the st. of 
the preceding round (proceeding from left to right), 
ten times alternately fasten to the next st. in the pre- 
ceding round (to do this drop the st. from the needle. 
insert it in the corresponding st., and draw the droppe 
st. through), 7 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 3 st., but al- 
ways work the first of the 7 ch. in the manner of a slip 
stitch on the last of the preceding 7 ch.; finally, join 
the last ch. with the first ch. in this round, then fasten 
to the st. to which the first fastening was done. This 
completes one rosette. Work each following one in the 
same manner, but in the last round fasten to the pre- 
ceding rosette, as shown by the illustration. 


Children’s Bonnet Frames, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 324. 


Tux frame Fig. 1 is of stiff lace covered smoothly 
with pale blue jardtmiére percale. The frame shown 
by Fig. 2 is of black and white mixed straw. 


stitch) on the 





Girls’ and Lady’s Summer Dresses, 
Figs. i-4. 


See illustration on page 332. 


Fig. 1.—This suit for a girl from twelve to four- 
teen years old has a puffed skirt of garnet silk, 
with an over-skirt of rose-colored mousseline de 
laine; it is open in front, to show two bows of 
rose satin ribbon on the garnet skirt. Long basque 
of the wool goods, with a guimpe, collar, and cuffs 
of garnet silk. Niniche gypsy, with a rose-bud 
wreath. 

Fig. 2.—This dress for a child from one to two 
years old is of French nansook, trimmed with 
open-work English embroidery. 

Fig. 3.—This dress for a young married lady 
is composed of three different fabrics: the skirt, 
plastron, collar, and cuffs are of navy blue silk ; 
the upper and lower apron are of café-au-lait 
Surah, piped with blue; the middle apron and the 
basque are of figured Surah, showing large pas- 
tilles of blue on a darker blue ground. The back 
drapery is of the plain Surah. © 

Fig. 4.—This surtout for a girl from ten to 
twelve years old is open in the back, and double- 
breasted. It is made of drab cloth, with collar, 
cuffs, and pockets of caroubier velvet. Belgian 
straw gypsy, trimmed with a blue Surah scarf and 
small flowers. 





Girls’ Summer Suits, Figs. 1-5. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERNS OF FIGURES 
3 AND 4. 

See il!ustration on page 332. 

Fig. 1.—This pretty dress for a girl from eight 
to ten years old is of sky blue Surah. Three ruf- 
fles of the same trim the skirt; above these is a 
scarf of embroidered white foulard. Bretelles, 
collar, and cuffs of foulard. Gypsy bonnet of 
white straw, trimmed with bluets, a white ostrich 
plume, and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—This suit for a girl from ten to twelve 
years old has a marron brown silk skirt, trimmed 
with two pleatings. The polonaise is of mastic 
gray cashmere, trimmed with brown silk. Large 
lace collar. White chip round hat with brim held 
up in front by a white satin bow; long white 
plume for trimming. 

Figs. 3 and 4.—Louis Quinze Coat, Dovsie- 
BREASTED SKIRTED POLONAISE, AND Box-PLEATED 
Skirt, For Girt FrRoM 7 To 15 Years OLD (wiTH 
Cut Paper Parrern). The Louis Quinze coat 
shown on Fig. 3 is a new model for girls’ jackets 
of cloth, silk, cashmere, or piqué. It slopes 
away from the front to disclose any pretty dress 
worn beneath it. The coat illustrated is of blue 
Sicilienne, and the dress is a blue silk skirt, with 
a white muslin waist and over-skirt. Pipings on 
the edge and pearl buttons are the trimmings. 

The polonaise in this wardrobe, shown in Fig. 
4, has a Directoire collar, and fits the figure as 
smoothly as a basque far below the hips, where 
a skirted piece is added to give drapery. Ecru 
French bunting is used for this polonaise, with 
satin for the collar, pipings, and ruffles. The 
box-pleated skirt has satin fans on each pleat. 

Fig. 5.—This English dress for a girl of five 
years is of pale blue camel’s-hair, trimmed with 
two pleatings and a large sash. Ecru embroider- 
ed muslin trims the collar and bretelles. Rice- 
straw round hat, with blue satin shirred in the 
brim. 
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Fig. 4.—Dress ror Gren From * 
10 ro 12 Years oxp. 


Dress. 


Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Hovse 


1 to 2 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Drerss ror CHILD From 
Fies. 1-4.—GIRLS’ AND LADY’S SUMMER DRESSES.—[See Pace 331.] 
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Fig. 1.—Serr ror Girt From 


Fig. 5.—Dress ror 
YEARS OLD, 


Girt From 5 To 7 


Figs. 8 and 4.—Lovis XV. Coat, Dovsie-preastep SKIRTED 


Potonalsk, AND Box-preatep Skirt, ror Giri rrom 7 To 15 
Years otp.—Wirn Cur Paper Patrern.—Price 25 Cents. 


Fies. 1-5.—GIRLS’ SUMMER SUITS.—[See Pace 331.] 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror 
Girt From 8 To 10 
Years OLp. 
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ravelled out an inch and a 
quarter deep on the bottom. 
To work the embroidery, 
transfer the design for the 
upper end, Fig. 2, and the de- 
sign for the lower end, Fig. 
8, to linen, and run the out- 
lines with silk. Edge all the d 
design figures with Fig. 2. 
two gold threads, 
which are fastened on the foundation with button-hole stitches of colored silk 
worked far apart. . In doing this, either arrange the outer gold thread in a loop 
(picot), which is fastened by means of the button-hole stitches on the opposite 
broidered. .The embroidery is’ work- figure, or else draw it through a corresponding loop as seen in the illustration. 
ed in the design Fig. 2, in chain, satin, tent, and herring-bone stitch. _ For the For the edge of the arabesques use olive, for the circles red, and for the connect- 
flowers use alternately blue and white, for the rose-buds pink, and for the Fig. 1.—HLun-riy Houver.—{See Fig. 2.] ing leaves and dots blue silk. Then cut away the linen between the design 
wheats maize silk. The stems and i aH figures, underlay the embroidery with 






























































For the bottom 
of this hair-pin 
holder cut a round 
piece of card-board four 
inches and a quarter 
in diameter, and cover 

. the under side with black lus-. 
Fig. 2.—Darnep Net Ficure ro tring and the upper side with black 
Currains.—Repucep Size. cloth, pinked on the edges and em- 















Emprowery ror Hair-pin Hope, Fic. 1. 































































































































































































































































































sprays are worked with olive and cream-colored satin, and work the filling 
réséda silk in several shades. On : of the design figures through the double 
the bottom set a cylinder-shaped Heth ss = layer of material in dovetailed satin 
piece of card-board two inches and a ¥ ae. stitch. For the arabesques and lower 
half high and an inch and seven- =: 4 ma petals use olive and brownish silk in sev- 
eighths in diameter, which is covered t ie Ft, eral shades, for the upper and the middle 
on both sides with black satin. This 3 = three petals use red silk in two shades, 
cylinder is trimmed with two box- } = and for the centre calyx petal use blue 
pleated ruffles of black satin ribbon r : silk. « Sew on the spangles, observing the 
an inch wide. The upper ruffle is = illustration, with silk of the same color 
headed with a pinked strip of black = ‘ as the filling, and apply the embroidery 
cloth, which is embroidered to match " to the satin ribbon. 
the bottom. ; 
Darned Net Border and Figure 
Monograms, Figs. 1-5. na | : 
Me... BS Seale vt isi “a4 for Curtains, etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
* ‘ F - Tue border Fig. 1 is designed to trim 
satin, tent, Knotted stitch with es the front of the curtain. It is worked on 
ae white or colored embroidery ; white wash net with coarse cotton. In 
cotton, > darning the net carry the working thread 
Bell-Pull. i 1s mi back and forth through the respective 
Tus bell-pull is made of coarse +4 row of holes. The ends of the threads 
blue silk cord, the upper end of mi +e} are not fastened, but are tied together 
which is laid in a loop and fastened, | { 45 
while the lower end is finished with tt 1 
a long tassel, composed of blue silk eH 
cords and coarse saddler’s silk. oi mr wl weal 

















Fig. 3.—Emprowery ror Boox- 
Maxk, Fie. 1, 


Needle-Book. 

Tus needle-book requires a 
piece of black cloth five inches 
and three-quarters wide and 
three inches and three-quarters 
deep, which is pinked on the 
edges, and is embroidered on 
Fig. 2.—Empxorery ror Boox-Mang, the cover. For the corn-flowers 
Fic. 1. 


Emprowery For Portikres, ETC. 


on the wrong side in a weaver’s knot. 
The figure shown by Fig. 2 is worked in 
the same manner as the border. These 
designs were shown in the curtain Fig. 4, 
page 308, of the last number of the Bazar, 








Embroidery for Portitéres, etc. 

Tuis embroidery is worked on black 
canvas grenadine with colored silk floss. NEEDLE-Boox. 
The out- 
lines of the figure are run 
with cream-colored silk floss, 
and the inside is filled with 
similar silk of various colors. 
This embroidery was shown 
on the portitre on page 308 
of the last number of the 


Bazar. 








worked in chain stitch 
use blue split floss silk, 
for the stems and sprays, 
which are worked in tent 
and herring-bone stitch, 
use réséda silk in two 
shades, and work the 
script in the centre with 
blue silk in tent stitch. 
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[See Figs. 2and3.] 5 





Line the material 
with blue satin, 


Beti-Pvutt. 
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this fringe, fasten 
on a double thread 
of worsted always 
three ends of dark 
and three ends of 
light olive worst- 
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ed, and tie every six of these ends in a knot. 
Repeat this row of knots twice in transposed 
order, and trim the net-work with balls of blue 
and light red worsted and tassels of blue and 
olive worsted in two shades, as shown by the 
illustration. 





Key Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 324. 


Tare key basket ie made of wicker-work and cane 
rods, A partition on the inside divides it into two 
compartments, one of which is furnished with a lid. 
The open-work part of the basket is embroidered with 
rows of tent stitching worked with cherry filling silk, 
and overcast with blue silk. Begin at the bottom 
proceeding from left to right, and working a row of 
tent stitches upward in a diagonal direction, then 
ing back work a second row in the same ‘holes, 4 
which means chain stitches are simulated (see Fig. 2). 
Having stretched the threads of blue silk, border the 
embroidery at the bottom with tent stitches of similar 
silk, into which tassels are knotted as shown by the 
illustration. 


Waste-paper Basket, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 324. 


Tus waste-paper basket is made of carved black 
walnut. The embroidery which trims the basket is 
worked on black velvet. Having transferred the de- 
sign Fig. 2 to the material, work the, flowers with 
white and the leaves with olive silk in satin stitch, 
and for the stamens in knotted stitch use yellow silk.” 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR MENTAL EXHAUSTION, OVERWORK, Etc. 
I nave taken Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. It has 
done me more good than any other medicine I ever 
took. I shall take more. 


Racine, Wis. Rev. 8. N. Grurrirn.—[{Com.] 





BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


Dear Sirs,—It affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you of the wonderful cure your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” has wrought upon my wife. Her 
doctor had pronounced her incurable of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but, thanks to you, she is 
as well to-day as she ever was in her life. She 
says she is certain if it had not been for your 
medicine she would have been dead before this 
time, and truly hopes that all who suffer with 
Bright’s kidney disease will try your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” before they wait too long; wish- 
ing you many happy years, and that your med- 
icine may reach every sufferer, I am, Sirs, very 
respectfully yours, Wuu1am A. TrREvATHAN. 

Barrienoro, N, C., Sept. 17, 1879. 

To Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN, New York. 


“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
but a preparation by an eminent a ee. For female 
com yall and childhood weakness a ae eee For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—{Com.] 











For restoring color and natural beauty to the Hair 
nothing is so certain as Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s Hair 
Restorer. Every Druggist sells it.—[{Com.]} 





ADVERT! SHEMEN'LS. 


B Nihout's 


Irish Flax 
Thread 








For almost a century has been, 
and is to-day, recognized as 
The Standard of Excellence 
throughout the World, for the 
household and for manufactur- 
ers’ use. 


F. or Ladies, 


A fashionable, attractive, 
and useful occupation is mak- 
ing Imperial Macrame 
Lace. Be careful to ask for 
Barbours’ Macrame flax threads, 
all sizes, specially manufactured 
“i this beautiful work. Put up 

2 lb. red boxes. Illustrated 
book of instructions, by mail, 
25 cents. 

Ladies in the vicinity of or visiting New York can 


receive instraction and find all materials at the Do- 
mestic Building, corner 14th Street and Broadway. 


Barbour Brothers 
134 Church St., New York. 


EAD the new book, The Canery—Mating, Breed- 

ing, Varieties, Care, Management, Dise 
Handsomely bound -“ illustrated. For sale at all ms 
gad Bird stores, 25c.; by mail, 28c. SINGER GRAVEL 

APER CQ., Publishers, 689 Hudson St., New York. 














L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York, 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 


sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from 75c. upwards. 
SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 
HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $1 50 per dozen. 
Advice ae by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 
DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 
HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 
ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of churge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

LA BELLOGENE Face Powder, delightfully 

erfumed and warranted to be harmless. Large 

xes, 25c. each. 

An unegualled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “‘ How to be Beanti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. L, SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


) A warm iron passed over 
& C the back of these PAPERS 
. 
4s a 





TRANSFERS the Pattern 
to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Initial Letters, and 
Braiding. 
Supplied by all 
ZEPHYR WOOL STORES, 
’ Three books of Patterns 
sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 


892 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


A.SEHLIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lac e-Making, Crewels, Kensington E Embroideries, 
and all materials for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
Butt and Or is of every description, to match 
any color, at popular prices. Samples sent. 


LADIES 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will save both 
time and money by ons 
for our latest and richly i 
lustrated — which is 
mailed free. 

HAUSSER & CO., 
Importers of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 

New Yor« Crry. 
Goods sent, C.O. D., with 
A, privilege of examination, 


THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. Mrinav in 1830. 

Fifty years’ reputation as the most pleasant and effi- 
cient. Highly recommended as a general tonic, appetizer, 
and anti-malarial for dy iy) tics, convalescents, the weak, 
nervous, or debilitated Va all ages and those living in 
damp locations, or exposed to theague. Price, $1 00, 


J. MILHAU’S SON, 


PHARMACIST, 183 Broadway, N. Y. 





















For the manufacture, and sals ot ANTS AND 
CHILDREN’S saat PA e only, a 
tablishment 0 eof tne ae 
unequaled ad of Amst pagar 
c THING az gi needed to make up 
outfits for children of of all ages. 
jogues furnished ©: 


BEST & CO.,315 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


J.J. CONN ER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts. NEW YORK. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTTS 


_ STEEL PENS 


ALL DEALEF r Tue WO, 


D MEDAL PARI $1 EXPO S TION 1878. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c. Stamp. 


Pe HE E 
Admuration 
OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.A. Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 


R its wonderful life-giving prop- 

erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 



















SILK. 


and Machine 
Sewing. 


NOW READY. 





ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


MARPER'S BAZAR 
PATTER RS 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 
Address 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
jatiee can make their own Turkish 


Pranklin Square, N. ¥. 
HOME- MADE & gs, by drawing in Rags, Yarn, &c. 


into 10 owe sat our Sta 


» for Send Stamp for Circular. Insrxuo- 
TION Fare AT ye SaLesroom. ts wanted. 
URKISH RUG PA ERN CO., 


T 
339 Sixth Avenue, New York, * Over Bluxome’s.” 
PH te. Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 


taches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY TOURSC RS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 


? 0 Gold & Silver Chromo Cards, Mottos or Roses, 








perfect beauties, your choice, with name, 10c. 
SaaeAD CARD CO., Nassau, N. Y. 








One Hundred Years Old. 





1780 


theobromine, si 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 


WALTER BAKER & C0., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCO 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch. 
gum, gluten, oi), and a white c 
xr to theine 
nitrogen and being an important adj 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


1880 


of the human system, 


stallizable substance called 
m tea, but containing more 
junct to nutrition. 











ETRE: 


EUREKA - 





THE LADIES’ 


Co-operative Dress Association, 


Incorporated under the 
LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL STOCK $250,000, 


IN 10,000 SHARES OF $25 EACH, 


8000 SHARES 


OF WHICH ARE NOW OFFERED FOR SALE. 
Subscriptions for shares should be sent to 


JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., Bankers, 
29 Wail Street, New York. 





As the stock is now being rapidly taken up, those 
wishing to become shareholders should make early 
application. 





The object of this association is to enable families, 
both in city and country, to purchase all their dry 
goods at a small advance over cost, 





Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent to any ad- 
dress by applying at the office of the association, 


112 Fifth Avenne, N.Y. 


The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE anger took 
ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
sition), made wholly of 
natural curly hair, is indis- 
pensable to a | who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
oa not remain in crimp in damp or 

. It is the “latest” 
and best, b being guaranteed to wear three 
ey longer than A®% other wave made. 
Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.0.D., 
with Ag — Xe of SON, 10F be had ONLY of 
MRS. MPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


By the Right Hon. W..8. Gladstone, 


PRIME MINISTER, 










Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 








HOMER IN HISTORY. Homeric Synchronism: an 
Enquiry into the Time and Place of Homer. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. GLavstong, M.P. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $2 00. 


THE VATICAN DECREES IN THEIR BEARING 
ON CIVIL ALLEGIANCE: a Political Expostula- 
tion. By the Right Hon. W. E. Grapsrons, M.P. 
To which are added: A History of the Vatican 
Council ; together with the Papal Syllabus of Errors 
and the Vatican Decrees concerning the Catholic 
Faith and the Church of Christ (in Latin and Eng- 
lish). By the Rev. Paitir Souarr, D.D., from his 
work, “The Creeds of Christendom.” S8vo, Paper, 
60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


VATICANISM : an Answer to Reproofs and Replies. 
By the Right Hon. W. E. Giapsronz, M.P. 8vo, 
Paper, 40 cents. 


SPEECHES OF POPE PIUS IX. By the Right 
Hon. W. E. Guapstons, M.P. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


G2” Rome and the Newest Fashions in Religion. (Com- 
prising “The Vatican Decrees,” ‘‘ Vaticanism,” and 
“Speeches of Pope Pius IX.”) 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&#™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 








BE: co. 
110 and rp St., N. ¥. 


Highiel’s English Archer 


IS THE BEST. 
PECK & SNYDER, Sole Importers, 


124 and 126 Nassau St., N.Y. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


HAUTHAWAY’S 


Peerless Gloss 


AN ELEGANT DRESSING 


—FOoR— 


LADIES’ BOOTS & SHOES 
NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
preys seen trade with our Cut Pa ay Patterns, known 
“‘Harper’s Bazar Patterns.” furnish him with 
a © complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 


prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 

of the Mere 6 rceu- 

P.O. Box 4243, ow York City. 


bait or wardrobe, 
& EVERY DESCRIPTION 
References in all Fig 
Pewee giving full intormatt on, sent fo addressing 
5 0 CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Matto, Lace, Lily, &c. " 




















HARPER & BROTHERS, 
made with promptitude and 
N M.D 
name on, 10c. E. D. Gituces, P, M. Higganum,Ct 























HARPER'S BAZAR. 


835 








THE “ADELE,” 


A lovely Princesse Costume, made of finest All- 
wool Debeige, trimmed with Satin-striped Novelty 
Goods. Furnished in blue, brown, or gray satin- 
striped novelty goods, with Debeige to match. 


Sizes, 4 years, 6 years, 8 years, 10 years, 12 years, 
Prices, $6.15, $6.90, $6.75, $8.40, 9.25. 


1@ Mailed or expressed to any part 
of the United States on receipt of price. 


Beauty and originality of styles, fine materials, 
perfect-fitting garments, and very moderate prices 
have won for our Misses’ Suit Department its 
brilliant reputation, 





Ladies living at a distance, who cannot come 
to our establishment in person, will find full 
illustrations, descriptions, and prices of our 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Suits, Boys’ Clothing, Under- 
wear, Infants’ Wear, Millinery, Shoes, &c., in our 
‘* FASHION QUARTERLY, ” the " Spring 
Number of which is now ready—a volume of 
114 pages, containing the best literary matter 
and the best Exposition of Spring styles offered 
to the public. Mailed free on receipt of 
15 cents. 


EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Avenue, bet. 24th and 25th Sts. 


Mme. GURNEY & C0., 


No. 6 East 14th Street, 
BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Sole Importers of the Royal Princess, Hont- 


ton, and Point Lace Braids, and the NEW 
Material for Artistic Embroidery, 


ARRASENE. 
HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


250 Illustrations, 50c. How to Work Arrasene 
and Crewel, %c. Darned Net and Point 
Applique Pattern Book, fullsize, 25c. Lace 
Pattern Book of over 400 Patterns of 
Collars, Fichus, Barbes, &c., 25c. 

4&@ 3c. for Samples and Price-List. ea 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


HUME, 
GIBBON, 


MACAULAY. 


Richly Bound in Cloth, Green and Gold, 
and in Boxes. 


50 CENTS A VOLUME. 








HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 6 vols., 
12mo, Ornamental Cloth, Green and Gold, 
$3 00. (In a boz.) 

GIBBON’S DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 6 vols., 12mo, Orna- 
mental Cloth, Green and Gold, $3 00. (Jn 
a box.) 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
5 vols., 12mo, Ornamental Cloth, Green and 
Gold, $2 50. (Jn a bor.) 








Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York, 


G3 Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHA W?’S, 54 West 14th St., N. Y. 


5 Gilt edge, chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, &c. ,Cards, with 
name, 0c, FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., Fair Haven, Ct. 











1880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
85 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 





OVO __ SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 O_ GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O COCROCKERY. 
SILKS. me oO. es 


JONES 


\| Eighth Avenue 
lL Nineteenth Street. 








Eighth Avenue 
D 
Nineteenth Street. 


, JONES 


— QO oO 
CARPETS. ~(} oO 
UPHOLSTERY. Q a} 

— 0 2] 
FURNITURE. OA a 

—_ 7 [ | — 
DOMESTICS, V Gents’ Furnisutne G’ps. 











= 
0” 


oO LAcEs. 

GLOVES. 
HOSIERY. 
MILLINERY. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


‘ Bstablished Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


For this season we will show a larger 
and richer assortment of Fringes, Gimpe, 
Ornaments, and Buttons than has been ex 
hibited for a number of years. Colored 

made to order to match samples, 
with buttons to correspond. Orders by 
mail ee attended to. Wholesale De- 
partment, second and third floors. 











CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Highest edical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, Dye tn Blood, Skin, Urinary, and kin- 
dred afflictions. RAND HOTEL, weekly rates, $8 
to $17 50. For complete guide, address 

GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canade. 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


KW UBGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeds, Uct's. 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to ahr amaee 4 Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 
Address DANL, F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 





PARASOLS 
SUN UMBRELLAS. 


Beautiful Lines—Choice Designs. 
BROCADES, PARASOLS LINED, TRIMMED, LACE, 
AND FRINGE, $2 50, ‘$3, $3 25. 
TWILLED, ALL- SILK PARASOLS, LINED, $1 75, 
50, $3 up. 
SAME STYLE, TRIMMED LACE AND FRINGE, 
$2 50, $3 50 up. 


22 and 24-inch SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, $1 50, $1 75, 
$2 25, $2 75. 





ONE LOT TWO-TONED SILK SUN UMBRELLAS, 
%-inch, Paragon Frame and Fine Handles, $3. 


maa FANCY PARASOLS IN BLUE AND 
PINK, at 25c., 50c., T5c., $1 up. 


FULL LINE OF JAPANESE FANCY PAPER PAR- 
ASOLS, 2e., 50c., 75c. up. 


PARASOLS MOUNTED IN ANY STYLE. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 
FOR SPRING NOW READY. 
SUBSCRIPTION 0c. PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 15c, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive prompt and special attention. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, 31144 Grand St., 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 Allen St., 
NEW YORK. 

RY BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which docs not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market, Box 25c. Send for Sample and 
Circulars to BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 


5 Gold ‘Crystal, Lace, Perfumed, & Chromo cards,name 
in gold and jet, 10¢. Clinton’ Bros. Clintonville, Ct. 

















Lingary oF ConeRress, } 
Coryricut Orrior, W asuINeToN, 

To wit: Be rr Rememperep, that on the 6th day of 
April, Anno Domini 1880, G. R. CROOKS, of the United 
States, has desposited in’ this Office the title of a Book, 
the title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 


BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature, with an Analysis, left unfinished 
by the late Rev. Ropert Emory, D.D. Com — 
and Edited with a Life of Bishop Borex, 
and Index. By G. R. Crooks. 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws bs the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

____ Librarian of Congress. 


In renewal of copyright of the above work for the 
further term of fourteen years from August 25, 1880, 
when the first term of 28 years will have expired. 
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Gold and Silver eo REED & CO” Ne jem He, 
postpaid. aL Naseau, N 

























DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT is now 80 
systematized, and in charge of such thoroughly competent 
and experienced hands, that persons unable to visit our 
store can do their shopping by writing us for samples or 
goods, with the assurance of getting them at the same 
prices asifbuyingin persom. Wecarryan averagestock 
of about halfa million of dollars, all bought for prompt 
cash in the markets of Europe as well as in this country, J 
Try us, and see how cheaply and quickly you can get 
what you want by mail or express, When in town we 
shall be pleased to have you call on us, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR SAMPLES. 
COOPER & CONARD, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILEES, 
Ninth and Market Streets, 


Established 1852, 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Mention this paper. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





The following are some of our latest SPRING and SUMMER Patterns for 
1880, and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE 


CENTS for each Pattern. 
—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 


Ladies’ Suits are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers 


VOLUME xill. 


ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt. ...No. 12 
HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
moose, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking | 

Whe Sere v adanthar ce connsectsbeanncnucdene 


MOURNING COSTUME: Coat ane and 
Round Skirt 1 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 13 

OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, and Walking Coat 


rw 


(for child from 2 to 7 years old)............. "eS 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round sales el “ 15 
VISITE ate. Apron Over-skirt, and 


PR nh bea woacscecavass<ctedesece “«- 


tion. Address 





SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. No. 16 


SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... «7 
SHIRRED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
POG GIG oc sccestcnccancccededdapntesce ? 2 


POSTILION anat  od A css Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round 8 ie 

POINTED BASQUE a Skirt Piece, Shirred 
Over-skirt, and Round Skirt................ ” 

CHILDREN’S WARDROBE: Sacque Dress 
with Flounce and Sash, and Jacket with 
Simulated Vest, Under-waist, and Kilt Skirt 
(for child from Ltos years old). be 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


REDUCTIONS. 


OUR BUSINESS HAS INCREASED TO SUCH 
AN EXTENT LATELY, THAT WE HAVE BEEN 
COMPELLED TO ADD THE ADJOINING BUILD- 
ING, No. 353. 

THIS CHANGE ENFORCES US TO CHANGE 
THE LOCATION OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS, 
AND WE THEREFORE WILL MAKE SPECIAL 
PRICES IN ALL KINDS OF 


Dry Goods and Fancy Goods 


DURING THE NEXT TWO WEEKS, IN ORDER 
TO REDUCE OUR STOCK. 

OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE MAILED TO 
ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 


Country Orders promptly filled. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Avenue, N.Y. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


Having decided to Close out their Boys’ Clothing 
Department, are now offering the entire Stock of 
Kilt and Pant Suits, Coats, Ulsters, &c., manu- 
factured from the latest designs and materials. 
Purchasers will find this Stock well worthy their 
attention. 











Broadway & [9th St. 





NOVELTIES 


IN PARIS-MADE 


CLOAKS, 
Dolmans, Wraps, 
Mantles, Fichus, 

Capes, Sacques, &c. 


ELEGANT STYLES, NEW MATERIALS, and 
TRIMMINGS. Also,a FULL ASSORTMENT of 


Cloaks and Ulsters 


For MISSES and CHILDREN 


At Very Attractive Prices. 


AT Stewart &C 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........... $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year.............. 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year............. .. 400 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year..... 150 


A COMBINATION OFFER. 


Harpen’s MaGazine..... 
Harrer’s WEEKLY....... 
Harper's Bazaz 


\ one Wei nce casacse $10 00 


Harrer’s MaGazine..... .o 
Harper's WEEKLY....... } One Year ..ssseeses 
Harper's Magazts..... . Te 
Harper's Bazar......... } One Year .......+.+. 


Harper's Wrexty....... 1 » Ves 
Harpen’s Bazar......... j One Year.....+.+++. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Savane, New Yorx. 


ELEGANT CHROMO CARDS, with name, post- 
paid, l0c. LL. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 


AC 





‘HARPER'S BAZAN. 
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HOME DECORATION. 


Prints ON THE WALLS GivE THE HovuSE A CHEERFUL, INHABITED 


APPEARANCE. 


“To calculate the entire cost of a trip to the top of Mount 
Washington, you have merely to summit up,” remarks a 
witty individual. We presume, however, it would answer 
the same purpose to foot it up. 


—_—_—_~>—_____ 
‘t Religious gypsies” is what those people are called who 
go from church to church to hear a different minister every 


Sunday. 


Very rEpD-nAInep Passencer. “I say, conductor, why op 
earth don’t the train go on?” 
. Conpuvror. “Good gracious, sir! put your head in; how 
can you expect it to go on while that danger signal is out ?” 


_———_——_o— 

It was a hint that ought to have had an extensive es ied 

tion when the preacher said in the prayer-meeting, ‘‘ Now, 

Brother Smith, you pray the last half of your prayer.” 
—__ oo 


A young lady was asked recently which she preferred of 
her two brothers. She responded, “‘ When I am with either 
of them, I prefer the other.” 


es 

“ A bee's sting is only one-fourth of an inch long.” A very 
insignificant thing, yt ae but it leaves a warm impres- 
sion about two feet deep. There is nothing stingy about 
the sensation caused by a bee’s sting, although it may look 


that way. 


It is queer how folks dream. The other night a man 
dreamed he stood at the gate of heaven and asked St. Peter 
if the souls of the rich ever got in there. “ Yes,” was the 
reply, “it is supposed that the souls of a great many rich 
oy have got in here. Many of them are so small we 

ave not been able to invent any way to keep them out.” 
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WIFE MARKETS—ANCIENT. 


“Tuan A HERALD CALLED UP THE DAMSELS ONE BY ONE ONCE A YEAR, AND OFFERED THEM FOR SALE.” 


FACETLE. 


A soorrry journal offered a prize the other day for a 
wage of poetry to be twenty lines in length without 
he letter “8” once occurring in it. Billy Jones sat up 
all night with his head in a linseed-meal poultice, peg- 
ging away like apything, and by daylight he actually 
uiled it off, and took the result round to Popsy for 
her opinion. 
sd = might improve it still,” she said. 
9” 


“ How? 

“ By leaving out all the other letters too.” 
—_——__>—_———. 

The hou , if in good health, can lay 20,000 


eggs 
in a season. The Danbury News thinks it a pity a fly 
can’t be grafted on a hen. 


—_——»>——— 

You can always tell a clerk in a dry-goods store from 
the millionaire proprietor by the good clothes the clerk 
wears, vooat ie 

When a thing flashes upom a fellow, is be always 
strock a it? 

Can alms for the sick and wounded be said to be 
contraband of war? 

Is it wrong to take any one in when it rains? 

Should a common soldier who has been in the ranks 
a long time be afraid to meet an excise officer because 
he’s a private still? 

Can *‘ the stitch” be said to be a woman's ailment ? 

Is it quite right to describe the marriage tie as a 
woman's bow ideal ? 

—_> P 
CANDID, ANYHOW. 

Youne Lavy. “Do you understand masic, Mr. 
Jones ?” 

Jones. “* Well, no, I do not; but I remember my 
music master telling me when I was young that IT 
would make an excellent musician if I could only 
learn.” 

Younes Lavy. “ Why didn’t you learn ?” 

Jones. “ Well, I it was | 
doosed stupid.” 

[Young lady thinks there is no doubt about it. 
——.@ 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF HEREDITY. 


Son anp Harn (suddenly dissatisfied with his stature, 
his personal a; wance, and the quality of his intel- 
lect). “* Aw—what on earth evah could have induced 
you two people to mawwy ?” 

Sin Wonert anp Lapy Mawtan. “The old, old 
stohwy, my dear boy. We fell in love with one anoth- 
ah—aw—aw—” 

Son anv Hein. “ Aw—well—you're both such awf’ly 
good old deaws, that I forgive you. Brt you weally 
should have had bettah taste, you know, and each have 
fallen in Jove with a diffewent kind Of person alto- 
gethah, and given a fellah a chance. You see, it’s all 
owin’ to your joint interfeawence in my affaaws that 
I'm under five foot one, and can’t say boh to a goose, 

—ai—justly pass for being the gweatest guy in the 
whoie county—aw. Just lok at me, confound it!” 
(They look at him, and then at each other—and 
haven’t a word to say. 





I—I was so 


VP 


AS BROAD AS IT’S LONG. 


WHETHER TO HOLD THE ‘l'RAY AND LOSE THE LUNCH, OR TO DROP THE 
LUNCH AND CHASE THE Boy, IS THE QUESTION THAT sTIRS Tips’s SOUL. 


A reverend gentleman of this city, known alike for 
his wit and eloquence, alluding casually to the fact 
that a brother of 7 Potter had been Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, and that the bright and genial rector of 
Grace Church, Dr. Henry C. Potter, had just narrowly 
escaped election to the see of New Jersey, remarked, 
“Tt would seem that the American episcopate is really 
the Potters’ Field.” 


A merchant was asked the other day how many chil- 
dren he had, and he replied, “ Five boys, and each boy 
has two sisters.” This may be called the new puzzle 
of fifteen for those who think he has an unusually large 


family. , 
SCENE AT COLLEGE, 


Junior (translating New Testament). “* And the—and 
—and the Lord said—Lord said unto—unto Moses—” 
Here he hesitated, and looked appealing! at a neigh- 
bor, who, being also unprepared, whispered, “ Skip it.” 
Ry (going on). * And the Lord said unto Moses, 
cip it.’ 


t. 
Great consternation ensued, 


sovieceiiinaiantad: 

“ Haven't you finished scaling that fish yet, Sam ?” 

“ No, master; ‘tis a verv large one.” 

“Oh, well, you've had time to scale a mountain.” 
‘ecincnthaitpintaliatbiens 


Leadville is called a young town because its inhab- 
itants are mostly miners. 
a oe 
The boy who waa kept in after school for bad or- 
thography says he was spell-bound, 
—_ 


An umbrella factory was recently destroyed in Phil- 
adelpbia. The man who set it on fire committed ar- 
son, but he kept a great many people from violating 
the eighth commandment. 

—_——_——_— 

The young man who wants to get up with the sun 

must not sit up too late with the daughter. 
_> 


To CrasstoaL Stupent.—You ask, “If Atlas sup- 
ported the world, what supported Atlas?” “The ques- 
tion, dear sir, has often been asked, but never, so far 
as we are aware, satisfactorily answered. We have 
always been of the opinion that Atlas must have mar- 
ried a rich wife, aud got his support from her father. 

SSS ee 


The following scene really occurred, verbatim, in a 
public school : 

Teaouxr (bent on thorough examination). ** Where 
was Louis XVI. while the Convention was held ?” 

Sono.ar. * Versailles.” 

Tracurr. ‘* Where is Versailles ?” 

Sonoran. ‘ Near Paris.” 

Tracuer. “ Where is Paris?” 

Sonoran, “ In France.” 

Txaoure. “ Where is France ?” 

Scuotar. “In Europe.” 

‘Teacurn. “* Where is Europe ?” 

Scuo.ar (patronizingly). “If you don’t know that, 
I’m afraid it’s a hopeless case.” 

The examination came to an abrupt and demoral- 
ized close. 
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WIFE MARKETS—MODERN. 
“Our Wire MARKETS ARE FAR Criumster, CosTLier, AND Less Honest.... Ndi ONCE A YEAR, BUT ALWAYS, ARE THE YOUNG MAIDENS OF SOCIETY ON EXHIBI- 
TION, IF, PRRCHANCE; THEIR CHARMS AND GRACES MAY ATTRACT THE RICHEST Husbanp 
DAUGHTERS CONSTANTLY SMILE ASSENT.” 





MoTHERS CONSTANTLY OFFEK THEIR DAUGHTERS TO DESIRABLE 





